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Laughing at Ourselves 
An Editorial 


F course we wouldn’t know for sure, and no 
O statistical expert could draw a graph of it, 
but we have a feeling that the life-is-real-life- 
is-earnest school of thought has, within the 
Not that, 
for a single moment, we deplore this state altogether, 
because it. is a chaotic, engrossing, insecure world, 
and these are certainly real and earnest moments, 
but we do view with alarm the fact that we, the 


last few years, made a definite leap ahead. 


Great American People, seem to have lost the art of 
laughing at ourselves. We like to think it’s a tem- 
porary phenomenon due to the Depression, like unem- 
ployment, fruit cup, red finger nails, cold winters, 
Joe Penner, radio crooners, stratosphere flights, and 
Mickey Mouse. 

And speaking of M. Mouse, he is, of course, what’s 
saved the day so far. 
movies by the millions to see that marvellous mouse 


Because when we rush to the 


go through the motions of 


ing touch of wit. Accordingly we set about finding 
some particularly apropos pieces to give you, think- 
ing with glee how an oasis of Fun would gladden the 
eye of our readers after a stretch of highly informa- 
tive material. And, since it’s our aim always to give 
you what’s best in everything, we printed an article 
by James Thurber—the first of a proposed series of 
We 
didn’t trust our own opinion altogether in thinking 
his stuff funny, but felt confident that 50,000 enthusi- 
astic readers of the New Yorker somehow couldn’t be 
wrong. Sure enough, Mr. Thurber and his article 
(“Which”) took several bows after the first issue, 
and we were so pleased that we forgot to introduce 
Thurber in his true colors when we printed his sec- 
ond piece of foolery, “Who and Whom.” This, of 
course, was an error, because the people who had 


nonsense known by us as the Thurber Follies. 


not seen the first issue and had not read the introduc- 
tion referring to Thurber 





living, thinking, and acting 
like a human being, we do 
laugh uproariously, and 
we’re laughing at ourselves, 
whether we realize it or not. 
It’s true, of course, when 
you come to think about it, 
that in order to laugh at 
all we’ve got to laugh at 
each because you 
cannot laugh at a_ land- 
scape, a situation, an ani- 


other, 


mal, unless you have de- 
tected in it some human 
expression, or 
Mickey Mouse, 


the great actor, is in his 


weakness, 
caprice. 









as a mad wag were at a 


NO ONE CAN PU 
CARPET TACKS 
IN MY BED AN’ 
GET AWAY 
WITH IT !! 


disadvantage when the sec- 
ond article appeared. Ima- 
gine our chagrin, when we 
bombarded 





began to be 





with disturbed letters from 
points north, east, south 
and west arguing that the 
syntax of “Whom are you 
anyways?” couldn’t be cor- 
didn’t 


grammar 


rect since it 
with the 
On the other hand, it’s pos- 
sible that we haven’t heard 
from the people who took 
Mr. Thurber as he was 
meant. Maybe they’re still 


agree 
books. 








small but winning way the 
national hero, but it strikes 
us as a little unfair to take 
it all out on him, charmingly willing though he is. 

Fish in deep black pools lose their sense of sight 
after a time; the old dabbil Appendix is disappearing 
from sheer disuse (and causing a lot of trouble on 
the way). Can it be possible that in this changing 
world we are sloughing off our Sixth Sense (or maybe 
it’s the Seventh, or the First), our Sense of Humor? 

As you’ve probably guessed, all this is leading up 
to something. In solemn conclave the editors of 
Scholastic decided last summer that our content, ex- 
cellent as it is, could stand a little more of the leaven- 


Is this your only idea of humor? 


Apologies to Johnny Grueile laughing, and haven’t got- 


ten around to dropping us 
a line. 

And there’s the case of Christopher Morley’s play 
“Good Theater,” which we published, thinking you’d 
have a lot of good, clean fun with it. We received 
a letter from a “disappointed” student who found the 
play “detrimental” and in bad taste. What to do? 

Having set our hand to this particular plow, how- 
ever, we shall not turn back. You do want Humor, 
don’t you? And not necessarily labelled? Stumbling 
on it all unawares has its points, the laughter is more 
spontaneous, and a great deal more healthy than 
either carrots or spinach. 
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The Heart Being Perished 
By Frances M. Frost 


HE farm lay on the top of 

the hill, and while the grass 

meadows were level around 

the house and the barn, those 
fields which had to be ploughed, 
slanted downhill toward hollows that 
rose immediately into other and lower 
hills. His father said that if you 
went up and down the lower hills 
long enough, you'd get to the big river 
valley and to Manchester. 

Eastward, the higher hills rose in 
successive ridges above the farm and 
turned into mountains that loomed 
deep blue against the sunrise and 
grew softly and warmly massive in 
the summer dusks. When he was 
driving the cows to pasture or cross- 
ing the yard to the barn with a pail 
of garbage to be dumped into the pig- 
pen, he liked to look at the moun- 
tains. When his eyes rested on them, 
it was as if he had been away and 
had suddenly come home. It was like 
having a drink of spring water in the 
middle of a hot hay field. 

He was a good-looking boy, firm- 
fleshed and brown as an Indian, for he 
wore no shirt from spring until au- 
tumn, liking the feeling of sun and 
wind and rain on his skin. His 
mother died when he was ten. His 
elder brothers, all but Jim, went away 
and got farms of their own in York 
State; and when he was eighteen, Jim 
went, too. 

The year he was twenty, his father 
died of pneumonia, leaving him 
the farm which was heavily mort- 
gaged. He had had some school- 
ing when the roads were passable, ! 
but he had never been beyond the 
village, which lay in a hollow five 
miles beyond the farm. His near- 
est neighbor was Clint Hard, who 
lived two miles down the road. 
The day after his father’s fu- 
neral, Clint drove up and brought 
him some doughnuts and pies that 
his wife had made. 

“What you goin’ to do now, 
John? Goin’ to keep house by 
yourself?” 

“There ain’t nothing else to do. 

I guess I can manage. Dad and 
I got along all right.” 

“You ought to get married, a 
young feller like you.” 

“I got to pay off the mortgage 
on this place first.” 

“Then you'll be married when 
you're eighty,” Clint said. 

John said, “Well, Ill think 
about it. Tell Mrs. Hard thank 
you for the food, Clint.” 


“Come on down some Saturday 
night. We got us a new gramophone 
for Sally. There’s some good cylin- 
ders goes with it, too.” 

“Thanks,” John said. 

When Clint had gone, and he was 
doing the milking, he thought about 
Sally Hard. A year later, they were 
married. 

The first inkling Sally had that she 
had married a poet as well as a 
farmer was the forenoon, two weeks 
after the wedding, when he came to 
her with some star-flowers he had 
found in the wood. 

“I can’t give you a gramophone or 
nice things,” he said, “because we've 
got the mortgage, but I can bring you 
wood things, if you like ’em.” 

She put a hand softly on his cheek. 
“T like wood things better, John.” 

“Here’s a poem,” he said. “It goes 
like this: 


Thou knowest how poor a trifling thing 
man 1S 

And learn’st thus much by our Anatomie, 

The heart being perished, no part can be 
free. 

““It means, we have to keep loving 
each other and be glad for everything 
we've got, even if it’s not much, be- 
cause if the heart’s dead, we’re dead.” 

She was astonished. “Why, John, 
that’s lovely! Did you make it up?” 

He grinned, shamefacedly. “Well—” 

“You did! I didn’t know you wrote 
poetry! Do me some more!” 


Slowly, with terrible effort, he put the words 
together; he made her a poem, his poem, the 


only one he had ever made in his life. 


“Vil tell you another one tonight,” 
he said, “after supper.” 

He left her for the barn and took 
from a corner of the hay-mow a worm- 
eaten volume of English poetry. He 
had found it in the attic while he 
was cleaning it, before his marriage. 
It had occurred to him that since he 
could not offer Sally anything besides 
himself and a farm with a mortgage, 
he would give her something else—the 
most beautiful poetry he could find 
in the book. He had not expected 
that she would think he had written 
it, but he knew now that she loved 
him the more for it. It was cheating, 
but she would never know as long as 
he kept the book hidden. He memo- 
rized another lyric, sitting in the 
hay-mow, and said it over and over to 
himself all day as he worked in the 
fields. 

In the evening they walked in the 
yard and looked at the mountains, and 
he recited in a low voice: 


The earth was green, the sky was blue: 
I saw and heard one sunny morn 

A skylark hang. between the two 
A singing speck above the corn. 


The corn field stretched a tender green 
To right and left beside my walks; 

I knew he had a nest unseen 
Somewhere among the million stalks. 


And as I paused to hear his song 
While swift the sunny moments slid, 

Perhaps his mate sat listening long, 
And listened longer than I did. 


Her delight was better than 
food and drink to him, 

After their son was born, he 
added new poems more slowly, 
but she liked to hear the old ones 
over and over, and each time, she 
said, ““That’s lovely, John!” 


The crops were poor the year 
Johanna was born. The debts 
dragged heavily on him; they 
scrimped and saved frantically to 
meet the taxes and the interest. 
On winter nights, when the babies 
were in bed, and Sally sat sewing 
by the stove, he would lean back 
in his chair and watch her, think- 
ing that even the greatest English 
poetry was none too good for her. 
And she would look up and smile 
and say, “Tell me another poem, 


John.” 
“T haven’t got a new one.” 


“Tell the one about ‘love, let us 
be true.’ ” 


And he would say softly: 
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Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another, for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor 
light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for 
pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle 
and flight, 

Where ignorant armies clash by night. 













The third baby died at birth, and 
Sally was very ill. A winter of doc- 
tor’s bills was added to the long pro- 
cession of debts. 

As the years went by, slowly, pain- 
fully, they reduced the mortgage. 

When Bart finished high school, he 
said to his father, “I want to go to 
college, Dad. I want to be an engi- 
neer. I’ll work my way through.” 

“You don’t want—the farm?” 

The boy put his arm around John’s 
shoulders, “I wish I did, Dad. But 
I don’t. I’m sorry.” 

Johanna, a year later, said, “Dad, 
I want to teach school. I'll work my 
way through college, if you'll let me.” 

“What do you want to teach, 
baby?” 

“English,” said Johanna. “Poetry.” 

John smiled. “I guess your mother 
will like it.” 

When the children came home for 
Christmas, the house was gay with 
ground-pine wreaths. John had cut a 
tree and he and Sally had trimmed it. 

Sally said, “The children are as 
sweet as ever, John. Education hasn’t 
spoiled them.” 

“Of course not. They’re your chil- 
dren—why shouldn’t they be sweet?” 



































On Christmas Eve, Johanna said, 
“Mother, will you come upstairs a 
minute? I want to tell you some- 
thing.” 

They went to Johanna’s old room. 
From her bag she drew a little book. 

“What’s that?” Sally asked. 

“I don’t know whether I ought to 
do this or not,” Johanna said slowly. 
“But I guess I’d better get it off my 
chest. Mother, you know the poems 
that Dad has been saying to you all 
these years?” 

“Yes.” 

“They’re all in this book!” 

“What do you mean, Johanna?” 

“I mean—Dad didn’t write them. 
They were all written a long time ago 
by English poets. Look here—‘O 
wild West Wind, thou breath of au- 
tumn’s being... .’ I remember he said 
that when I was about ten. And this 
one—‘Go, for they call you, shepherd, 
from the hill... .’” 

“That one,” said Sally, “he said to 
me the winter the baby died.” 

“But Mother, don’t you see He’s 
been cheating! He’s been telling you 
he did them!” 

“No,” said Sally huskily. “I told 
him he did them. He didn’t say any- 
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thing except the poetry. Johanna, I'll 
never let him know I know. It would 
break his heart.” 

The girl looked hard at her mother. 
“You two are the grandest people I’ve 
ever seen,” she said. ‘‘I wish I hadn’t 
told you. I wonder where he learned 
them?” . 

“T don’t know where. I’m glad you 
did tell me, because now I know how 
much he loves me, to have made me so 
proud of him all these years. It’s not 
easy for your father to deceive me.” 

The children finished college. Jo- 
hanna taught for five years and was 
married. Bart offered to help his 
father pay off the mortgage, but John 
only said, “The farm’s mine, son, and 
its debts are mine.” 

On a spring day, when John and 
Sally were sixty, John drove to the 
village and paid the last of the debt. 
When he returned, he did not go to 
the house but to the barn; he sat down 
at the edge of the hay-mow and wept. 
Sally found him there. They went 
out into the yard and looked at the 
mountains. 

“They’re ours to look at as long as 
we live,” he said. 

That week the weather turned raw 
suddenly, and Sally caught cold. Her 
cough grew worse, and John drove to 
the village for the doctor. 

“Pneumonia,” the doctor said. “I'll 
stay here tonight, John.” 

She had a raging fever; John sat 
beside her, desperate and white, hold- 
ing her hot fingers. 

“John,” she said in a choked whis- 
per, “poem. New one.” 

He swallowed. He had told her 
over and over all the poems he had 
memorized. 

“All right, darling.” Slowly, with 
terrible effort, he put the words to- 
gether; he made her a poem, his poem, 
the only one he had ever made in his 


life. 


These mountains, that are ours 
Forever till we die, 

Fling the drifting flowers 

Of planets up the sky. 


With idioms of darkness 

They speak across the night. 
With winged heels of starkness 
The mountain-tops take flight. 


My love and I shall follow 
Those granite wings in space, 
Her head in my arm’s hollow, 
My lips on her dear face. 


“You made it up, John.” 

“Yes,” he said. He never 
that she did not believe him. 

He buried her where she could see 
the mountains, and the book of En- 
glish poems lay with the wood-flowers 
on her grave until the seasons had 
destroyed it. 


knew 





Reprinted from Household Magazine, copyright, 
= by Arthur Capper, by permission o 
rost. 


Miss 





FRANCES FROST 


RANCES FROST is a_ young 
lyric poet who has recently re- 
ceived wide recognition. She was born 
in St. Albans, Vermont, where she 
still officially lives with her two chil- 
dren, Paul and Jean, when she isn’t 
in New York editing her magazine, 
The American Poetry Journal, or 
summering at the MacDowell Colony 
at Peterborough, New Hampshire, or 
following the sun south during the 
long New England winters. She at- 
tended Middlebury College and the 
University of Vermont (Ph.B., 1931) ; 
has worked in the advertising depart- 
ment of one newspaper; has been re- 
porter and feature writer of a rival 
paper; taught creative poetry at her 
University; and quite logically was 
awarded the “Golden Rose” in 1933, 
a prize given annually to a New En- 
gland poet by the New England 
Poetry Club—all in Vermont. 
Miss Frost (no relation to that 
other more famous Vermont poet, 
Robert Frost), is perhaps better 


. known for her poetry than her prose. 


She published her first poem in The 
Bookman in 1926 and has contributed 
verse and fiction constantly since then 
to magazines such as The New 
Yorker, American Mercury, Saturday 
Evening Post, and others both here 
and in England. In fact in the last 
six years she has published five books 
of poetry besides her lecturing and 
reading and editing activities, which 
is a pretty high record. Her short 
stories, though infrequent, show much 
of the same lyric feeling and love of 
nature as her poetry. As in “The 
Heart Being Perished” they usually 
deal with New England settings. She 
is now at work on a novel. The titles 
of her books of verse are: Hemlock 
Wall, Blue Harvest, Those Acres, 
Pool in the Meadows, and Woman of 
This Earth. 





“ELEGY” 


in Modern Dress 


or 


OOD evening, every- 

body, this is Thomas 

Gray, the BBC poet, 
speaking. We’re out 

in a country churchyard to- 
night, way beyond the city 
limits, and we’re about to broadcast a 
line-by-line description of the Elegy 
of the Century. When the gong 
sounds it will be the curfew tolling 
the knell of parting day, and we'll be 
off in a cloud of dust. (Bong! Bong!) 
We're off, folks, and here comes the 
heifers, or, as some have it; the low- 
ing herd winding slowly o’er the lea, 
or meadow. (Moo-00, moo-00, moo-00 !) 
I believe there’s a few cows among 
the herd. And what’s that lone figure 
I see homeward plodding his weary 





way? Well, I'll be switched! It’s a 
ploughman—an_ unidentified plough- 
man! They ought to number the 


players the way they do at Harvard 
and Yale; then maybe I could tell you 
his name. Still, it’s getting so dark 
I might not be able to read the num- 
ber from here, even if he had one. 
It’s getting so dark, in fact, that it 
begins to look as though this plough- 
man might leave the world to darkness 
and to me. 

Now while the glimmering land- 
scape fades (or, as we poets are 
obliged to put it, if we don’t want to 
lose our licenses, Now fades the glim- 
mering landscape on the sight) and 
all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
darned if the stillness isn’t knocked 
for nothing less than a loop by a 
beetle. Imagine a common beetle 
busting into things like that! But 
that’s not all; drowsy tinklings also 
lull the distant folds. Don’t ask me 
what drowsy tinklings are, and don’t 
ask me to illustrate them; the man 
who makes the sounds has just gone 
out to get a bite to eat. 

Great grief! What’s that moping 
noise I hear coming from yonder ivy- 
mantled tower? This place is getting 
spooky, if you ask me. (Hoo-00-oot! 
Hoo-o00-oot!) Heck! It’s only an owl 
complaining to the moon about some 
darn thing wandering near her secret 
bower. Had me guessing for a min- 
ute, folks. I hate owls, anyway. 
Can’t see why any one should want to 
molest their ancient solitary reign, 
either. Let ’em reign, I say. Let ’em 
hoot. Who cares? (Hoo-co-oot! 


Radio Advertising in the 18th Century 


o* 


Actual script of a broadcast 
purported to have been made 
in April, 1756, showing how 
this form of 

has advanced since then. 


“entertainment” 


Hoo-oo-oot!) Did you 
ever see an owl complain- 


ing? Well, I didn’t. 
Well, I guess we've 


had about enough of this 
descriptive stuff, so let’s 
get down to the real busi- 
ness of the evening. About 
people dying, I mean. 
and getting buried be- 
neath these rugged elms, 
beneath that yew tree’s 
shade, where heaves the turf in many 
a mouldering heap. Let’s get good 
and gruesome. Of course, I don’t like 
this sob-sister stuff any better than 
you do, folks, but somebody’s got to 
do it. Somebody’s got to provide 
something for little eighth-grade boys 
and girls to learn; somebody’s got to 
give them something to be kept after 
school for not being able to recite. 
Besides, there’s my contract. And 
you wouldn’t want it said, two or 
three hundred years from now, that 
old Tom Gray didn’t know his onions 
and a lot of other tear-jerking tricks, 
would you? Of course, you wouldn't. 
And while you folks know as well as 
I do that the boast of heraldry, the 
pomp of power, and all that beauty, 
all that wealth e’er gave—they don’t 
none of ’em get you nowhere; and 
while you'll admit that the paths of 
glory lead but to the grave, at the 
same time you wouldn’t take away a 
guy’s oining power, wouldja? (High- 
pitched voice yells ‘““Durn tootin’!”) 
Okay. Oscar—take it away! (Clatter 
of hooves, foilowed by two bells.) 
Let’s look at it from another angle, 








Here we have something that will sound 
familiar to all of you who live, eat, and 
have your being with one ear on the radio. 
If you’re not in a too-serious mood, you'll 
see why Al Graham thought this would be 
a good way to spoof the radio sponsors, 
the announcers, and you and me as radio 
listeners. We still prefer Thomas Gray’s 
description of the well-known lowing herd 
winding slowly o’er the lea in the 1756 
manner to that of 1934. It might be fun 
trying to transpose other classics in the 
same way: for instance Maud Muller, or 
Horatius at the Bridge, or even the Ancient 
Mariner, with sound effects. 
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folks. Full many a gem of purest ray 
serene the dark, unfathomed caves 
of ocean bear. Now doesn’t that 
rather explain why these gems are 
sometimes seemingly high _ priced? 
After all, it costs a lot of money to 
send men down into the dark, u- 
fathomed caves of the ocean. But 
please remember, folks, you can get 
these genuine gems for a very small 
down payment at Gluecoe’s Jewelry 
Shoppe, 163 East Elegy Street. Just 
remember the name and _ number. 
Gluecoe’s, 163 East Elegy Street. 
And don’t forget these are genuine 
gems of purest ray serene, brought 
direct to Gluecoe’s from the dark, ur 
fathomed caves of the ocean. Glue- 
coe’s (spelled capital G-l-u-e-c-0-e 
apostrophe-s) handles only genuine 
Ocean Cave Gems. 

Another point I’d like to make be 
fore getting back to our cemetery 
story is this: Full many a flower is 
born to blush unseen and waste its 
sweetness on the desert air. This is 
not so, however, at Jacobson’s the 
Florist, 2768 Mulvaney Avenue. At 
Jacobson’s you can see the _ roses 
blush, and Jacobson’s prices are 80 
reasonable you can afford a rose fot 
every buttonhole. 

Now, before giving you the name of 
a good local undertaker, I want t 
dwell for a moment on the lives of the 
people rotting away here in this 
country churchyard. I want to tell 
you about the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet, now each in his narrow cell 
forever laid. Nice, cheerful subject, 
eh, folks? Just think: for them 1 
(Concluded on page 9) 
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Behind the Scenes 
With the Writers 
By Dale Warren 


N studying the careers of writing 

people, I have been amazed to 

discover how many of them 

started in some completely differ- 
ent walk of life. Time and again the 
same story repeats itself. The young 
man, or young woman, is tied to an 
uncongenial task in some commercial 
office. He is dissatisfied, fears that he 
is not expressing himself. His life 
seems out of joint. Something is sadly 
lacking. So, after hours on Sundays 
and holidays, he indulges in a bit of 
scribbling. At length he sends it to 
an editor. It is accepted and he is en- 
couraged. He continues, and eventu- 
ally leaves the office to devote his full 
time to writing. He has signed con- 
tracts, his head is swimming with 
plots, and his future, provided he has 
the courage of his convictions, seems 
reasonably sure. At least this is the 
story we hear. 

Take the case of P. G. Wodehouse, 
for instance. On leaving college, he 
was put protestingly into the banking 
business. He did not like it, and when 
he informed his immediate superior 
that the bank had made a bad guess 
by investing in his services, the officer 
heartily agreed with him and allowed 
him to depart without a murmur. Dur- 
ing his hours there, Wodehouse had 
devoted more time to writing stories 
on the bank’s expensive stationery 
than to keeping tabs on clients’ over- 
drafts. His sympathetic nature would 
rebel against harrying people who 
found themselves a little short of 
ready cash. No, he was certainly not 
of the clay of which successful bank- 
ers are made. 

To be sure, Wodehouse writes what 
we call the “light novel,” but that 
does not mean that words drip from 
his pen like water from the eaves on 
a wet day. The lighter the touch, 
oftentimes the more teasing the task. 

John Drinkwater and Eden Phil- 
potts both started in the insurance 
business, but stuck to it somewhat 
longer than Wodehouse. The prolific 
Edgar Wallace began his career when 
he was a private soldier in South 
Africa by contributing poems to one 
of the Capetown papers. He later 
drifted into journalism, and little by 
little began collecting material for the 
mystery and detective stories that 
were later to follow in such rapid suc- 
cession. Charles Morgan, author of 
The Fountain, one of the most beau- 
tiful and delicate of modern novels, 


spent his young manhood as an officer 
in the British Navy, and A. J. Cro- 
nin, who made his name with Hat- 
ter’s Castle, was for many years a 
practicing physician. Harold Nicol- 
son served a long term in the diplo- 
matic service, and S. S. Van Dyne 
thought of no other career than that 
of art critic. Lloyd C. Douglas used 
to be a minister and, as we all know, 
Thomas Hardy was an architect. For 
eighteen dreary years Walter de la 
Mare compiled figures for the Anglo- 
American Oil Company. 

Very seldom do you hear of a 


writer who has never done anything 


else. Frequently the urge to write 
comes slowly, after experience in liv- 
ing. Whether or not this experience 
has proved congenial is beside the 
point, for all is grist to the writer's 
mill, and many of the greatest books 
have been written out of rebellion, 
hardship and tribulation.- “Out of my 
sorrows I created my songs,” wrote 
the poet Heine. 

Long before Julia Peterkin received 
the Pulitzer prize, I went down to 
spend a week with her on the South 


Carolina plantation, which is at once 
the scene of her novels and her in- 
spiration. As her life seemed so rich 
and so full, I caught myself wonder- 
ing why it was that she wrote, going 
day after day to her typewriter in an 
isolated cabin. One afternoon as we 
were sitting under the live-oaks, I 
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asked her this very question point 


blank. 


“I don’t know whether I'll tell you or 
not,” she answered. “You might not be- 
lieve me. You might laugh at me. Here 
on the plantation I am very close to life. 
It is all about me. Several hundred 
Negroes in fact. It’s their lives that I 
have known. I have seen sickness and 
death and superstition and frenzy and 
desire. My eyes have looked on horror 
and misery. All these things have stayed 
with me and and upset me. I have had 
to get rid of them, so I have written them 
out. It is really quite simple.” 


Mrs. Peterkin then went on to say 





that she had at first tried to put this 
feeling into music, but the channel of 
communication was not direct enough. 
It was, in fact, on the advice of her 
music teacher that she wrote her first 
story.. Once she had begun there was 
no stopping, and she went steadily 
ahead, feeling her way slowly, surely. 
“Writing is not easy work for me,” 
she says, “but it is the release my 
spirit needs.” 

Many people have turned to writ- 
ing as the result of some deep-seated 
inferiority complex, which may either 
take the form of mental hazard or a 
physical disability. The “land of 
counterpane” evokes an instant pic- 
ture of Robert Louis Stevenson. The 
famous Brontes were consumptive, 
Dostoevsky was epileptic, and Byron 
sensitive to his lameness. Paul Lei- 
cester Ford and Randolph Bourne 
were hunchbacks. Somerset Maugham 
says that his habit of stammering was 
one of the main reasons he started to 
write. “A physical defect,” he con- 
fesses, “can be one of the utmost value 
to anyone who is striving to succeed in 
the arts, for its presence may increase 
the range and depth of perceptions 
far beyond the ordinary, and the 
writer's struggle to overcome it, or 
forget it, may develop in him a dis- 
tinctive character.” You may recall 
that the hero of Maugham’s autobio- 
graphical novel, Of Human Bondage, 
was given a clubfoot. I have been 
told that was in order that Maugham 
might better be able to think himself 
into the boy’s personality, if they both 
had some definite handicap to over- 
come. Katherine Mansfield was tor- 
tured during her short life by tuber- 
culosis, and her poignant short stories 
are proof of the wider vision which 
suffering enabled her to achieve. She 
wrote out of the white heat of passion 
in her conviction that major literature 
was, as she expressed it, “an initiation 
into truth.” 


II 

Do many novelists draw their 
characters from real life? This is a 
question that I am frequently asked. 
The answer that I always give-is a 
safe one, “Yes and no.”” Some writers 
put actual people into their books un- 
der the thinnest of disguises. By far 
the majority, however, draw what 
they call composite characters. Only 
a very few will admit that their heroes 
and heroines are pure figments of the 
imagination. People, however, like 
to think that they have inspired 
authors, and to tell their friends that 
so and so was the model used by a 
certain author in depicting a certain 
character. In this way there spreads 
the legend that it is not safe to meet a 
writer unless you are prepared to find 
yourself in his next book. When The 
Sun Also Rises appeared a few years 


ago, so many women in Paris claimed 
to ‘be its extraordinary heroine that 
the author, Ernest Hemingway, so the 
story goes, had to come to America 
until they finally settled it among 
themselves. People who think they 
have been slandered frequently sue 
an author, but only infrequently do 
they collect damages. 

Phyllis Bottome once wrote a novel 
about a woman she knew but did not 
admire, and was afraid that she would 
be in for a scene as soon as it was 
discovered. Imagine her surprise and 
relief when the woman came up to her 
and said: “Oh, Phyllis, I’ve been read- 
ing your new book. It’s good but, do 
you know, if I had been that gir! I 
shouldn’t have acted that way at all.” 
If you have read her “Private Worlds, 








Dale Warren has 
worked in close as- 
sociation with many 
of the most widely 
read authors of the 
day. He got a good 
start during his un- 
dergraduate days at 
Princeton — he was 
there when Scott 
Fitzgerald was writ- 
ing This Side of 
Paradise; when 

Lowell Thomas was an instructor in public 
speaking; and when Edmund Wilson was 
editor of the Nassau Literary Magazine. 
In his capacity as publicity director of a 
large publishing house, Mr. Warren has 
gleaned personal anecdote and other en- 
chanting bits of “lowdown” from authors 
all over America and England. He has 
visited Julia Peterkin on her plantation 
in South Carolina, the Struthers Burts on 
their ranch, and has been the guest of 
Phyllis Bottome, Rafael Sabatini, Have- 
lock Ellis, H. G. Wells, and Bernard Shaw 
in England. 








her Windlestraws, her -Devil’s Due, 
you will know that Phyllis Bottome 
is interested only in portraying ex- 
treme types. They are almost always 
suggested to her from real life, and 
their personalities and experiences 
are so out of the ordinary that the 
chance for detection is greater than 
that run by novelists of a more con- 
ventional outlook. “If they are real,” 
says Miss Bottome, “characters make 
their own stories. I do not believe 
things happen to us; I think we hap- 
pen to them.” 

It all depends upon the tempera- 
ment of the individual writer. Some 
psychic and_ highly imaginative 
authors maintain that characters come 
to them out of the ether and write 
their own stories while they simply 
act as a medium and sit and guide the 
pen. Others who are particularly per- 
ceptive gather their material from ob- 
servation or a chance meeting. Mary 
Austin once said of May Sinclair that 
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she could rub shoulders with a man 
on the top of a bus and go home and 
write his life history. Mrs. Austin 
herself has felt this very communica. 
tion which she describes. To get your- 
self into the mind and mood of a char. 
acter, that is the thing. Stevenson 
used to act out the parts of some of 
his. Isobel Strong, his stepdaughter, 
tells of seeing him bow and twirl his 
moustache as he dictated a certain 
polite scene between Flora and Ron- 
ald in his novel, St. Ives. 

A feeling for character- is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest assets 
the novelist can possess. But what 
about scene? In the historical field, 
Sigrid Undset has shown an acute ab- 
sorption in the physical life that sur- 
rounds her characters, even down to 
the last detail. Gladys Hasty Car- 
roll, like her predecessor, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, has depicted country life in 
Maine with such fidelity that the 
reader is immediately transported to 
South Berwick. So completely is her 
novel As the Earth Turns a reflection 
of her own experience that she says: 


“I think the book was probably born 
with me. It came out of my desire to 
show others, as well as to preserve for 
myself, the home and way of a little group 
of people whom I know and who have 
meant very much to me:” 


Margaret Ayer Barnes expressed 
the same thought when she said of 
her Years of Grace that she wrote it 
because she had always wanted to 
read a book like it. She wanted to 
preserve her memories of an era 
before it had vanished completely. 
And this implies eyes that see and 
ears that hear, an extraordinary mem- 
ory and a vital interest in the pageant 
of life as it passes. Sinclair Lewis 
also pays scrupulous attention to 
background. When working on a 
novel, he goes so far as to make maps, 
and fill in the street and roads con- 
necting one town with another. He 
puts in the kind of trees that grow 
along these roads, and even indicates 
the color of the dogs. 


“The novelist of contemporary manners,” 
wrote Arnold Bennett, “needs to be satu- 
rated with a sense of the picturesque in 
modern things. Walking down Fdith 
Grove this afternoon, I observed the vague 
mysterious beauty of the vista of houses 
and bare trees melting imperceptibly into a 
distance of gray fog. And then, in King's 
Road, the figures of tradesmen in shop 
doors, of children romping or stealing 
along mournfully, of men and women to- 
tally different from each other, and all 
serious, wrapped up in their own. thoughts 
and ends—these seemed curiously strange 
and novel and wonderful. Every scene, 
even the commonest, is wonderful, if only 
one can detach one’s self, casting off all 
memory of use and custom, and behold it, 
as it were, for the first time, in its right, 
authentic colors, without making compari- 
sons. The novelist should cherish and bur- 
nish this faculty of seeing crudely, simply, 

(Continued on page 10) 
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BOOKS 
A Reading Menu For the Week 


UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP 
By Rowland Robinson 


A patriotic Vermonter (all Vermonters 


are that) wrote to ask why I had not 
admitted Rowland Robinson to this Hail 
of Fame.. Indeed I don’t know, except 
that I hadn’t got round to him—and if 
that is not classic English, any New En- 
glander knows what it means. 

Rowland Robinson wrote the spiciest, 
kindest, homiest short steries of old times 
that ever came out of a state in general 
well-treated by literature, especially fic- 
tion. He lived just long enough ago for a 
commemorative edition of his collected 
works to be coming now from a Vermont 
press, with introductions to each volume 
by some nationally famous writer. But 
there is something about these stories that 
has nothing to do with time. Uncle Lisha, 
whose cobbler’s shop serves as a sort of 
neighborhood ~ debating society; Ann 
Twine, as the neighbors call Antoine the 
Canuck; Sam Lovel the mighty hunter; 
the old man who fought in the battle of 
Bennington and, to hear him tell it, licked 
the redcoats singlehanded—all these are so 
completely alive that they stay so, in de- 
fiance of time and the calendar. I like 
“Uncle Lisha’s Shop” the best of this 
series of books, but it is a comfort to 
know that although it ends with Uncle 
Lisha and his wife going Out West to 
settle, there are other volumes in which 
you find they both came back and took 
up residence in the same old place and 
had other adventures as funny as the one 
when Uncle Lisha set the bear-trap or the 
one about the turkey-shoot, or the apple- 
paring bee. If you are interested in 
“American English,” notice the uncanny 
accuracy with which the sound of this 
mountain talk is reproduced. It may be 
partly because Robinson had gone blind 
before he began to write, and though he 
strode briskly about his beloved woods, 
had to depend altogether on the quickness 
of his ears to keep in touch with nature 
and mankind. 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION 
By George Bernard Shaw 
When ‘someone tells you Bernard Shaw 
is irreligious, read this play and see how 
far wrong that is. Based on the old story 
of the man who earned the gratitude of a 
lion by taking a thorn out of his foot, it 
begins with the adventure of a poor little 
Greek tailor, Androcles, on his way over 
the desert with his scolding wife and 
daring death because he cannot bear that 
the lion he meets should have to suffer 
with a sore paw he can relieve. Then you 
see the kind little fellow, part of a train 
of Christian prisoners on their way to the 
arena where they are to fight with gladi- 
ators and wild beasts for the amusement 
of the Roman Emperor, because they will 
not offer incense to Roman gods. Notice 
how gay they are; how- they sing and 
joke. This is not, as some people thought, 
Shaw’s making fun of these brave hearts; 
it is his finest of tributes to their faith. 
When first I saw this play I thought: 
“These people are facing death because 
they know there is no death: they are so 
truly Christian that they are happy Chris- 
tians.” And often as I have seen it—the 


last time in the Open Air Theatre in 
Regent’s Park in London with Shaw him- 
self behind the scenes showing the lion 
how to roar—I have thrilled to Lavinia’s 
speech affirming her faith. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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JESSE STUART 


OME books—like some people—need 
S an operation. Had a friendly critic 
cut out all but the very best of the 
703 poems that compose Man with a Bull- 
Tongue Plow, by Jesse Stuart, the book 
could not have been made the object of 
such a cruel review as appears in Time, 
October 15, 1934. Any random quotation 
of Stuart may expose his weakness. 
In winter when the ground was white 
‘with snow 
She sat beside the fire and knitted socks, 
But now her grave is marked with two 
field rocks. ... 
Here is a commonplaceness made ridicu- 
lous because the poet could not charge the 
plain statement of fact with the emotion 
he evidently felt and wanted to arouse in 
the reader. 

Mr. Stuart’s attractiveness as a poet is 
shown in the following stanza. It has a 
lyric casualness as if any moment of any 
day might become a poem. 


322 


The grass is getting dull—the days are 
colder. 

The yellow leaves fly in the crispy wind. 

White thunder clouds roll over ravelled, 
thinned— 

The willow leaves drift on the Ohio River. 

And I shall swim today, for soon the 
water 

Will be chilled by the autumn rain and 
wind 

And water from the small streams running 
in. 

And soon the best of swimming days are 
over. 

Today I split the water with my shoulder; 

Swim on my back and watch the changing 
skies— 

Swim on my back with water in my eyes. 

I do not care if water has got colder— 

I'll swim so I can see the clouds beneath 

When I pick willow leaves up with my 
teeth. 

Although his verse is lacking in meta- 
phors, Mr. Stuart enriches his work with 
constant references to details of nature, 
to “yellow roots upturned,” “black sticks 
a-lying in the rain,” “fox fire in the rainy 
velvet nights.” He builds his poems by 
singing a phrase and singing the phrase 
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CORNER 


again with variation. This slow growth 
by repetition has the haunting charm of 
folk poetry. It is easily seen in the fol- 
lowing : 

owing poem 292 

I shall go baek to earth and lonely skies 


That float above the earth—I shall go back 
To earth where I can hear the wild bird 


cries. 

I shall go back and make a small bark 
shack. ; 

I want to feel dead leaves beneath my 
feet; 

I want to throw my arms around the 
trees. 

These feet were never made for cold stone 
streets, 

But they were made for soft loam and the 
leaves. 

These eyes can see no visions in white 
blocks 


Of city stone—and dry electric fires. 

These eyes were fashioned for to find the 
fox 

And worming green snakes on green berry 
briars. 

These ears were made to hear the music in 

Night-falling water and the pine tree 
wind. 

Jesse Stuart is a romanticist in that he 
believes that those people who live more 
immediately with nature have found a way 
of life superior to that of people living in 
cities or under any organized society that, 
of necessity, disciplines its members. He 
says: “Nature improved upon has been 
destroyed. Let us go naked, wild, like 
beasts again!” To read the seasons pass- 
ing on a field seems to him of more value 
than to read a book written by a highly 
imaginative or philosophical mind. 

Therefore it is not surprising to learn 
that Mr. Stuart has returned to his Ken- 
tucky hills. Born of mountaineer farmers 
near Riverton, Kentucky, 1907, Mr. Stuart 
is the first member of his family to receive 
a college education. He attended Van- 
derbilt University, Tennessee. Man with 
a Bull-Tongue Plow is his first book. 


oo DOROTHY EMERSON 


The sonnets above are reprinted from Man with 
a Bull-Tongue Plow, by Jesse Stuart, published 





and copyrighted by E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
or 
“Elegy’’ Broadcast 
(Concluded from page 6) 
more the blazing hearth shall burn; 


the cock’s shrill clarion, or the echo- 
ing horn, no more shall rouse them from 
their lowly bed. Tough, ain’t it? Yet, 
after all, they had their fun—or so I un- 
derstand. In a quiet way, that is. I hear 
that far from the madding crowd’s ig- 
noble strife they kept the noiseless tenor 
of their way. And you know what a job 
It is to keep a tenor noiseless! Well, 
I guess my time is up, anyway, but I'll 
be back on the air next week at this same 
hour, with another curfew tolling the knell 
of parting day, with another herd winding 
slowly o’er the lea, with another unidenti- 
fied ploughman homeward plodding his 
weary way, and with another great big 
load of darkness for you to share with the 
wife and kiddies. So till next Wednesday 
night, at this time, then, I remain your 
country churchyard correspondent, Thomas 
Gray, who has nothing more in the grave 
at the moment than one iambic foot. 


YE OULDE AL GRAHAM 


~ Reprinted by permission of The Con- 
ning Tower (New York Herald Tribune). 








As One Reader to Another 


something in this Book Page whose 

reverberations go a long way. I am 
sure that you will agree that this Cali- 
fornia girl, whose letter I am about to 
give, has started something. She is a 
real girl; I have had another letter from 
her since, and sent her two books that 
reached their address safely, and if I do 
not give that address with her letter, it 
is because she might get more mail than 
she could manage, in response. 

Box 996, Eureka, Calif., 
August 25, 1934. 


F vent now and then somebody starts 


My dear Mrs. Becker: 

If out of four dollars you had earned 
after long hours of weeding in the sun, 
and of which you absolutely must spend 
fifty cents for a term’s subscription to 
Scholastic, you were to spend the remain- 
ing amount for a book, or perhaps two 
books, what would your selection be? 

In making your choice for me, I should 
like to call your attention to the fact that 
though I value the beauty of the written 
word immensely, I am just as appreciative 
of the value of beautiful illustrations and 
fine bindings, so that I would rather not 
invest in books of the type of Everyman’s 
or the Modern Library selections. 

Then my book must, because of the in- 
herent qualities of my nature, be beauti- 
ful and enduring and inspiring. It must 
be a book that will grow more valuable to 
me with each successive reading. 

To give you an idea of my tastes, per- 
haps I had better mention that I have 
seriously considered both Anthony <Ad- 
verse and Testament of Youth, but have 
not been able to really bring myself to 
decide upon either. However, I fear this 
may suggest that I am one of those peo- 
ple who only read Best Sellers, so I hasten 
to dispel this by mentioning Leaves of 
Grass as one of my best beloved. Actually, 
when it comes to buying books, my trouble 
is not so much that I can’t find anything 
good enough to buy, but rather that there 
are too many magnificent books that 
tempt me. 


When you have settled this momentous 
decision, here is another.... My brother- 
in-law has offered to buy me any $2.50 to 
$3 book I may desire if I will give him my 
book guild Arctic Village. Although I 
ordinarily delight in social studies, I did 
not at all care for this. Of course, I shall 
be glad of the trade, but ... what will I 
have him buy? 

Lastly, will you suggest a list of books 
to be read in connection with the study of 
letter-writing as a fine art? I enjoyed 
Stevenson’s letters, but found Bettine’s 
letters to Goethe too much reminiscent of 
those dreadful school girl “crushes” that 
are so distressing to everyone concerned. 

I enjoy your department in Scholastic 
and the Readers’ Guide, very, very much, 
and thank you for your excellent reviews. 

Sincerely, 
Harmony Harper. 


Now I ask you, who could resist a let- 
ter like that, or refuse to take it seri- 
ously? 

So I wrote first to Harmony Harper, as 
I have said, and then I sent a copy of her 
letter to a dozen leading publishers who 
are also friends of mine, and asked which 
of the books on their fall lists they would 
suggest as an investment of money earned 
so hard and spent so eagerly, for books 
that would be “beautiful, inspiring and en- 
during.” You should have seen how 
quickly and spontaneously they replied; 
indeed, you will see, for I am going to 
print their suggestions in an early issue. 
But meanwhile I want your suggestions. 

Perhaps you don’t earn your money 
weeding in the sun, but all your extra 
money comes hard this year and should be 
spent for something that will last and 
keep on being beautiful. What lasts bet- 
ter than the right book? And what do 
YOU think would be the right book for 
Harmony Harper? 

Just for fun, I will give a book to the 
writers of the five best letters I receive. 


M. L. B. 
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artlessly, ignorantly; of seeing like a baby 
or a lunatic, who lives each moment by 
itself and tarnishes the present by no 
remembrance of the past.” 


Ill 

One of the best pieces of advice I ever 
received was given me, not strangely, by a 
minister. “Don’t go into the ministry if 
you can help it!” he said. “If you can’t 
help it, and it would make you utterly 
miserable to do anything else, then you 
can be sure that you have a ‘call’ and that 
you are a man the Church needs.” 

The same advice, I believe, is equally 
valuable to one contemplating a literary 
career. For writing, in its truest sense, is 
a calling, and no amount of hard work, 
no amount of training, no amount of mis- 
directed energy can compensate for a lack 
of inner compulsion that, in the face of 
early discouragement, drives the young 
writer steadily ahead, strong in the con- 
viction that what he has to say simply 
must be said. 

This does not necessarily mean that the 
writer believes that he is writing a clas- 
sic. It does not necessarily mean that 
what he writes will be of importance to 
others. It does mean, however, that he 


is impelled to express himself through the 
medium of the written word—whether that 
word be grave or gay, ponderous or deli- 
cate, moralistic or merely entertaining. 
Every type of writing, providing it is sin- 
cere, has its own place, its own function, 
and its own sphere of influence. 

The urge to write is still as strong as it 
ever was, and it is dangerous to offer ad- 
vice on this difficult and delicate subject. 
There are, however, one or two points 
which cannot be stressed too firmly or too 
often. I risk repeating them. Strive for 
simplicity. Say what you have to say in 
the most direct, unaffected and straight- 
forward manner, do not embroider the 
simple thought or act. If a lush poetic 
style is part of your literary equipment, 
it will flow freely with no unnatural effort. 
Above all, write of the things that are 
familiar with you. Work only those mines 
that are indisputably your own. As one 
editor said, when advising a young writer, 
“I would far rather know what you think 
of your father, than what you think of 
Shelley.” Some of the truest words ever 
uttered were written many years ago by 
Louisa M. Alcott in answer to a letter 
which asked her for advice. They seem 
to me fully as applicable now as they were 
then: 

“Each must work in his own way; and 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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DISTINGUISHED GUEST 


Edward J. O’Brien, whose name is be- 
coming practically synonymous with the 
short story (Mr. O’Brien’s Best Short 
Stories of each year should be on ever) 
library shelf), is in America for a short 
visit. Mr. O’Brien began life in Boston, 
went to Harvard, but now lives in Oxford 
and commutes to London. In a radio in- 
terview a few days ago he stated that of 
all the thousands of short stories he has 
read in the past ten years, four will live: 
Ernest Hemingway’s “The Undefeated,” 
Sherwood Anderson’s “Triumph of the 
Egg;” Whit Burnett’s “Sherrel,”’ and 
Allan Seager’s “A Town in Salamanca.” 
Mr. O’Brien is a good friend of Scholastic 
and speaks highly of the short stories he 
helps us judge in the Scholastic Awards 
each Spring. 


BOOK WEEK AND HOBBIES 


Speaking of hebbies, Anne Carroll 
Moore of the New York Public Library 
has prepared a new book list “The Choice 
of a Hobby” which is going like hot cakes. 
Libraries and bookstores have already sent 
in requests for over 60,000 copies. The 
booklist which comprises 48 different hob- 
bies and included 303 tested books on 
them will be in plain view in many a 
public library and school during this week 
—Book Week (November 11-17), and you 
too can get a copy for yourself by writing 
the publishers, F. E. Compton and Co.. 
Compton Bldg. 1000 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


RICHES 


The November Forum contains the fol- 
lowing riches: An article you'll like on 
“Among the Younger Writers,’ by Mary 
E. Colum (wife of Padraic). Those of 
you who have been reading Mrs. Colum’s 
series for the last half dozen months won’t 
have to be urged to read this particular 
one ... Here also is the second of a series 
of three installments on “The Private Life 
of Stavisky,’ the arch-villain; and here 
are two beautiful lithographs by José 
Clemente Orozco, an artist you should 
know about if you don’t already. 


STREAMLINING 


An article on “Streamlining” by Nor- 
man Bell Geddes (than whom there is no 
person more eligible to write on such a 
subject), appears in the November 4f- 
lantic. With diagrams. If you want to 
keep on your tiptoes in these mad scien- 
tific days, you’d better read it.... “Suin- 
mer Among the Varmints” by Wendell 
Brooks Phillips will appeal strongly to 
those of you who like a tale of a man, his 
three young sons, assorted black widow 
spiders, copperheads, and a rattler named 
Lucifer—Lucy for short. 


MICKEY MOUSE’S PAPA 


The lowdown on Walt Disney’s Silly 
Symphonies is to be had in the November 
Fortune. Did you know that it costs $50,- 
000 to make a one-reeler in the Disney 
studios, and that the gross earnings are 
proportionately higher and infinitely more 
steady than for mest of the other film 
mills? Walt Disney is now at work on a 
color cartoon of -Little Snow-White. It 
will be finished in 1936, will entail more 
than 100,000 drawings, will take six 
months to photograph, and will cost no 
less than $250,000.. If it turns out any- 
thing this side of a success, Disney in- 
tends to scrap it, and write off the $250,- 
000 to “research.” 
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Charles K. Taylor is an educator with 
a practical interest in young people’s life 
problems. A graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and an applied psycholo- 
gist, he has been headmaster of various 
private schools and a journalist. As di- 
rector of the Educational Records Bureau, 
New York, he saw the need for collecting 
standardized information on individual 
young people to advise them on their 
careers. He then founded the Vocational 
Research Bureau, a non-profit service 
agency, now in its fourth year at Carmel, 
New York. The plan of this Bureau, car- 
ried on in cooperation with local school 
men and business and professional leaders, 
is now installed in over 400 high schools 
throughout the country and is described by 
Mr. Taylor in this article. 

The Bureau studies and advises an indi- 
vidual boy or girl for a small fee, provided 
the cooperation and approval of his school 
principal is assured. Schools may register 
with the Bureau for a nominal annual fee, 
and group surveys of its students may then 
be made at a lower unit cost. Mr. Taylor 
may be addressed at the Vocational Re- 
es Bureau, Carmel, Putnam County, 


DARE say there never was a 
time in the United States when 
young folk were more keenly in- 
terested in finding the kind of 
vocation in which they would do best, 
and consequently in which they would 
have the best chance for success. It 
doesn’t pay any longer to just let 
things slide along till the last minute 
—and then take the first thing that 
comes. In fact that method never 
really did pay, but when all kinds of 
work were plentiful you could at least 
get some kind of job, and keep the 
Big Bad Wolf in his place! 
Now, of course, you may be in a 
school that has paid a lot of attention 
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Getting Yourself 
Into the Right Job 
By Charles K. Taylor 


to this matter, and perhaps you have 
discussed it frequently at home. I 
have on hand a large pile of records 
telling why high school boys and girls 
have decided that they wanted to enter 
a certain vocation. And we find that 
they have decided for one of just a 
few different reasons. 

Quite a few think they will be 
bankers, or what not, “because Dad is 
one,” or Uncle John, or Cousin 
George. That is, they will decide be- 
cause of family example or even fam- 
ily pressure. True enough, if the boy 
has the right abilities to follow after 
his father, then both are lucky—IF 
the boy has the right abilities! Again, 
a boy will want to take up a certain 
kind of vocation because some friend 
has advised him, or because it is “‘ex- 
citing” (like aviation), or “because 
there is money in it,” or the like. 

Now let’s see what many schools 
do. They try their best to inform you 
about all kinds of vocations so you 
can choose the one that appeals most 
to you. Some schools have text-books 
describing all kinds of vocations—and 
these have their values. Other schools 
have persons representing various vo- 
cations come in and describe their 
work and its advantages. And the 
trouble is this—that a persuasive 
speaker, a man with pleasing person- 
ality, can just naturally stampede 





Manual dexterity displayed by the youth 
at right who won a prize with a home- 
made radio set at the age of fourteen. 
Below—Since mastering the principle of 
the bowstring span this boy has shown an 
inventive facility needed in engineering. 


Director, 
Vocational Research Bureau 


nearly a whole class in the direction 
of his vocation! And a book can make 
certain ones more attractive than 
others. 

Strange as it may seem, all these 
methods of choosing are alike in one 
thing—the family reasons, the “more 
money” reason, the “because my 
friends advise me” reason, and the 
results of reading the text-books and 
of hearing pleasing folk talk attrac- 
tively about their vocations. They 
one and all have the same idea. They 
all ask you to decide upon the voca- 
tion that appeals most to you, from 
any one of the various reasons we 
have given. And not a single one of 
them goes right down to the. bottom 
and digs up the only reason why you 
should decide on a certain vocation. 
The only reason amounting to a whoop 
is that you have aptitudes fitting you 
for that vocation. Do you get that? 
You should choose a certain vocation 


because you are best able to succeed 
in it and hence become really inter- 
ested in it, because your aptitudes are 
in line for this particular kind of vo- 
cation. 

After all, this 
enough. 

So we have this thought. You 
should choose the vocation for which 
you have the strongest aptitudes. So 
far so good. And now we come to 


sounds reasonable 





the real question: “How can one find 
one’s aptitudes?” By some trick test 
or other? You know—you underline 
all the “‘e’s,” and fill in the “alternate 
blanks” and so on, and find you should 
be a bagpipe player or what not! 
Well, no. A test, if it is any good at 
all—and many vocational tests are not 
really very good!—I say, if a test is 
any good it may show a kind of men- 
tal ability in that direction—a mental 
“facility,” so to speak. But it won't 
show that it should be your kind of 
vocation, because too many other 
things have to be considered that no 
test on earth (or under it!) can show. 
That is, one has to consider all the 
many and various qualities of your 
personality and character, and also 
your family background of vocations 
and interests. These often mean a 
lot. Let us see. I remember last fall 
in one high school three boys put 
down “medicine” as their chosen vo- 
cations. We said “yes” to just one 
of them, and emphatically “no!” to 
the other two. It wasn’t a matter of 
brains. All three were bright enough. 
But it so happened that on a census of 
opinion of four different people the 
last two boys lacked “coolness under 
stress.” They did not have much 
“poise.” They lacked “self-control” 
to some extent and got excited too eas- 
ily. Neither one was very good with 
his hands. Neither one was very 


painstaking in detailed work, and so 


on. That is, they lacked the qualities 
of personality a doctor and surgeon 
simply must have. And the first boy 
had them to a marked degree. There 
was a picture of that boy in the 
American Magazine for November, 
1933. 

So besides a boy’s desire we must 
consider some 80 or 90 qualities of 
personality. And we must consider 
his school history—a history of all 
the grades he has been getting in all 
his subjects for three or four years. 
And we must consider his records (if 
any) in so-called “intelligence” or 
other “objective” tests. And we must 
remember that “intelligence” tests do 
not really show intelligence, but what 
may be called “academic aptitude,” so 
that a man may be very able indeed 
and make a great success and be ad- 
mirable in many ways, and yet not 
have much “academic aptitude.” He 
may fall quite flat when it comes to 
languages, English grammar and so 
on. Well, anyway, we shall want to 
know all about the results of tests of 
this sort, and especially of “‘academic 
achievement” tests, for these show 
where a boy or a girl stands, not in 
his or her own school and class, but in 
his or her grade throughout the 
United States, and that means some- 
thing, for academically inclined folk. 
For instance, a boy may be in the 
lowest fourth of a very bright class, 
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but would be in the highest fourth of 
that whole grade taken throughout the 
country. Tests of this sort then rank 
you “nationally,” so to speak, besides 
giving a fairer judgment than even 
the most impartial teacher can give, 
because no matter who marks them 
you get the same result. 

Well, we want results of these “ob- 
jective” tests, then, if the pupil has 
had them. And we want to know 
what kind of vocations his people 
have been having, on both sides of the 
family—the fathers, the mothers, the 
grandparents, and the uncles and 
aunts. And then we want to know, 
if possible, what hobbies they have 
had—and sometimes that it is much 
more significant than you’d suppose! 
And then, of course, we want to know 
what kind of vocation you would 
choose for yourself, and why—with 
all the reasons why. And sometimes 
when a fellow begins analyzing why 
he wants to be something or other his 
reasons seem to look a bit ridiculous, 
and he stops and thinks, sometimes 
actually for the first time, on that 
subject! 

In our system all these details go 
on cards for easy reading. Now 
when you have seen scores and scores 
of such cases, and when you have a 
good idea as to what combinations of 
qualities are favorable for certain 
kinds of vocations—well, do you get 
the point? If you consider all these 
various points you get a very, very 
sound judgment as to a boy’s or a 
girl’s fitness for a certain kind of vo- 
cation. 

There is the secret of the whole 
procedure. The idea is to find first 
what vocation a boy is best fitted for, 
and then by books, speakers, or bet- 
ter, actual experience, help him to be- 
come interested in that particular 
kind of vocation. The plan may not 
be perfect, but you can see how much 
safer you are when you choose with 
all this reasoning behind you! 

That outlines our general plan for 
helping young people to find their 
best vocation. And then arises an- 
other very real question. Here it is. 
Suppose you do know the vocations in 
which you would have your best 
chance. What can you do about it? 
How can you get trained for it? Even 
the greatest municipal vocational 
schools can handle only a few kinds 
of vocations, and they generally leave 
out the professions entirely. And at 
best they do not always give too cor- 
rect an idea of the vocation studied. 
That brings us to what is called the 
“Community Cooperation Plan.” This 
is a plan by means of which pupils 
can get a first-hand knowledge of a 
vocation by the cooperation of public- 
spirited citizens—and you will find 
that when you come to education most 
citizens are public-spirited ! 
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Suppose, now, all the pupils in 
your grade had been studied in this 
fashion for their vocational aptitudes. 
What next? An expensive vocational 
training program? Not at all! On 
the contrary it costs nothing, and can 
be much better than the one given in 
many vocational schools! You simply 
gain the cooperation of some strong 
local business organization, like the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary, or 
Kiwanis, and give them the list of 
aptitudes found in your grade, and 
ask them to get busy. And it will be 
their job to make a practical contact 
between townsfolk practicing various 
vocations and pupils found to have 
aptitudes for those same vocations. 
And finally the school (which, of 
course, has been cooperating right 
along) arranges so that you can spend 
a certain definite amount of time per 
week with the citizens mentioned, and 
perhaps the school may arrange to 
give credit on your diploma for voca- 
tional accomplishment! It might 
mean a lot more when it comes to get- 
ting a job than many other things on 
the diploma! And, of course, you 
don’t have to pay the cooperating citi- 
zen—he is doing it as a part of public 
service. And, of course, he doesn’t 
pay you, either, for you are there as 
a pupil, getting invaluable experience 
and knowledge for nothing! And this 
plan, you see, makes it possible for 
a school to arrange for a far greater 
number of vocational experiences than 
is possible in the finest, greatest, and 
most expensive vocational school! 

There, that is the plan. Perhaps 
you may find it an interesting and 
useful one! 

Let us see what a typical small 
town has actually done. We all know 
that in large cities there is a vast 
variety of vocations and almost any 
aptitude could get training. But you 
would be surprised to find the variety 
even in a small town. Let us take 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi, for instance, 
where this plan was adopted this last 
school year in the Demonstration 
High School, with the cooperation of 
the Chamber of Commerce and Ki- 
wanis. Here is a list of the vocational 
experiences enjoyed by the boys and 
girls of the small but very pepful 
senior class of that school. We give 
a summary of the “aptitudes” found 
(some of them unthought of by the 
pupils concerned!) and every pupil 
was placed with townsfolk engaged in 
the identical vocation indicated by the 
aptitude found :— 


Contractor 

Interior Decorator (two pupils) 
Mechanic 

Teacher of School Bands 

Beautician : 

Sports Coach (two—a boy and a girl) 
Farm Machinery 

Salesman in farm districts 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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N previous articles we have tried 
to show how political machines 
control the governments of many 
of our cities, how these machines 

function, and what the effect of this 
control is on city government. This 
situation is a challenge to every pa- 
triotic American, to every believer in 
democracy. Today democracy is 
eclipsed—in Germany, in Italy, in 
Russia. Even in the United States 
some people are saying that democ- 
racy is a failure. If we believe in 
democracy, if we are convinced that, 
in spite of its weaknesses, it is the 
best system of government yet de- 
vised, we owe it to ourselves to work 
for conditions in our own cities that 
will make democratic government pos- 
sible. 
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from an eligible list made up from 
winners of examinations conducted by 
competent examiners; (2) removal 
only for dishonesty or inefficiency 
after a presentation of charges and an 
open hearing before an impartial tri- 
bunal; (3) promotion from lower 
grades to higher for efficiency in the 
service and ability proved by passing 
advanced examinations; (4) the law 
to apply to all positions in the city 
service except the few heads of de- 
partments who have the power to 
determine policy. A civil service law 
which contained all these provisions 
would not necessarily, however, mean 
the establishment of the merit system; 
much depends upon the way the law 
is enforced. Poor enforcement rather 
than poor laws, or none at all, is the 
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“INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT” IN 
AMERICAN CITIES 


III Wanted: A New Deal at City Hall 
Some Remedies for Machine Politics 


By HARRISON THOMAS 


Chairman, Department of History and Economics, 
Richmond Hill High School, New York City 


exempt positions are usually the 
higher and better-paid ones. Where 
the higher positions of a department 
are exempt even though the lower are 
protected by a good law, the morale 
of the department suffers. The less 
ambitious will be satisfied to do 
enough to “get by”; the more am- 
bitious will play politics since they 
know that is the surest road to ad- 
vancement. As a means of taking the 
civil service commission out of poli- 
tics the Seabury committee recom- 
mended that the New York City com- 
mission be appointed by the mayor 
from a list made up by the presidents 
of various colleges in the city. 

One reason for poor city govern- 
ment is the confusion caused by hav- 
ing the same parties in national, state, 

and city elections. There is 





Civil Service Reform 

What are the remedies 
which those who have studied 
the question prescribe for the 
evils of city government? 
Different people favor dif- 
ferent measures, but one that 
all students of the problem 
agree upon is civil service re- 
form. We have seen that the 
spoils system—the system 
under which appointments to 
office are dictated by district 
leaders and bosses and made 
on the basis of services of the 
applicant to the political ma- 
chine, not on his fitness—is 
the life blood of the machine. 
If the bosses could not re- 
ward party workers by posi- 
tions in the government ser- 
vice, much of the political 
work so necessary to the 
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seldom any relation between 
national and city affairs. 
There is no reason why peo- 
ple who think alike on the 
League of Nations or the 
Federal Reserve System 
should also think alike on mu- 
nicipal operation of subways 
or methods of disposing of 
garbage. Yet many people go 
on voting for Republican can- 
didates for mayor because 
they happen to approve of 
the attitude of the Republi- 
can candidate for President 
on the tariff; or worse still, 
they vote for the Demo- 
cratic candidate for mayor be- 
cause their grandfathers lived 
in the South and always be- 
longed to the Democratic 
Si party. Often weak candidates 
e for city office are carried into 








maintenance of the bosses’ 
power would not be done. If 
promotion in the government 
service depended on efficiency 
rather than on loyalty to the boss 
there would be less loyalty to the boss 
and more efficiency in the government 
service. If civil servants were secure 
in their positions they would not feel 
compelled to contribute to campaign 
funds and an important source of 
revenue for the machine would be cut 
off. 

The merit system which civil service 
reformers advocate has four essen- 
tials: (1) Appointment to office only 
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An irresistible force takes form 


reason for bad conditions in many 
states and cities. The civil service 
commission, which has charge of en- 
forcement, is too often made up of 
politicians who are a part of the ma- 
chine and administer the law in the 
interest of the machine. Where there 
is a satisfactory law and a capable 
commission, politicians always try 
(and often succeed) to get around the 
law by having many positions ex- 
empted from its provisions. These 


power by the strength of the 
state or national ticket. One 
step toward remedying this 
situation which several cities 
have adopted is to have city elections 
in years when there are no important 
state or national elections. A further 
step is to have nominations made on a 
non-partisan ballot and eliminate all 
party emblems in city elections. 


The Short Ballot 

The Short Ballot is another reform 
advocated by those interested in more 
efficient government in both state and 
city. As its name indicates, the Short 
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Ballot means the election of fewer 
officials by the voters, and giving the 
higher elective officials power to ap- 
point their subordinates. This- has 
three advantages. In the first place, 
the voters having fewer officials to 
vote for have the time to study the 
platform and record of those for 
whom they vote and thus vote more 
intelligently. In the second place, the 
Short Ballot means. greater efficiency 
in office. Government problems are 
becoming more and more technical 
problems which require trained men 
to handle them. In a political cam- 
paign between an expert and a politi- 
cian the voters too often choose the 
politician because he makes the better 
speech. In the third place the Short 
Ballot gives the mayor or chief execu- 
tive power to appoint his subordinates 
and thus enables the voters to hold 
him responsible for what is done. 
Where several officials are elected no 
one is responsible. When something 
goes wrong officials are able to “‘pass 
the buck,” each declaring that he has 
done his duty but that some other has 
fallen down. 


Related to the Short Ballot idea is’ 


that of reducing the size of the law- 
making body of the city. The typical 
city legislature is a Board of Alder- 
men, elected one from each ward. 
This leads to log-rolling, that is, each 
alderman anxious to get something for 
his district makes bargains with other 
aldermen that he will support their 
pet projects in return for their sup- 
port of his. The reform which is ad- 
vocated to cure this evil is a small 
board elected by the city at large. 
This would make it possible to elect 
better men and help eliminate log- 
rolling. 


Proportional Representation 

Most of the advocates of the small 
board also believe in the election of 
the board by proportional representa- 
tion. This is a device for making the 
number of representatives of each 
party or group on the board propor- 
tional to the number of voters of that 
party or group in the city. Under 
the system of electing single members 
from each district, which prevails in 
most American cities, the strength of 
parties on the board is often not at all 
proportional to the strength of the 
parties in the city. In the election 
for the Board of Aldermen in New 
York City in 1931, for example, the 
Democratic candidates received 66 
per cent of the votes, the Republicans 
25 per tent, and the Socialists 9 per 
cent. A proportional system would 
have given the Democrats 44 of the 
65 seats, the Republicans 16, and the 
Socialists 5. Actually, however, the 
Democrats won 64 out of the 65 seats, 
the Republicans 1, and the Socialists 
none. 


The system of proportional repre- 
sentation best adapted for the election 
of a city council is that known as the 
Hare system, or the single transfer- 
able vote. Under this system each 
voter votes for as many candidates as 
he wishes, placing a “1” before his 
first choice, a “2” before his second 
choice, ete. The quota of votes neces- 
sary for election is determined by the 
number of votes cast and the number 
of candidates to be elected. In count- 
ing the ballots first choices are 
counted first. As soon as a candidate 
receives the necessary quota he is de- 
clared elected and thereafter ballots 
which indicate him for first choice are 
credited to the candidate for whom 
they indicate second choice. After all 
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Chart of the City Manager System 


ballots have been counted in this way 
the candidate with the lowest number 
of first choices is dropped and his 
ballots are given to the candidate for 
whom second choice is indicated. 
This process is continued until the 
proper number of candidates is 
elected. 

Proportional representation has two 
advantages: (1) It gives. minority 
groups a chance for representation. 
(2) It gives good candidates a better 
chance of being elected. Often voters 
prefer g certain candidate, but they 
do not vote for him for fear that he 


has no chance of election and they will_ 


“be throwing their vote away.” They 
vote for the candidate they dislike 
least of those who, they think, have a 
chance, in order to prevent the elec- 
tion of the one whom they dislike 
most. The preferential or propor- 
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tional system enables such voters to 
vote for the candidate whom they 
really want, knowing that if he does 
not receive enough votes to be elected 
their second choices will be counted so 
that their votes will not be thrown 
away. 


The City Manager Plan 

A more complete change in city gov- 
ernment which includes several of the 
reforms mentioned is the city manager 
plan. Sumter, South Carolina, in 
1912, was the first city to adopt it, 
followed by Dayton, Ohio, in 1914, 
In recent years the spread of the plan 
has been rapid until now it is being 
used in 461 cities varying in size from 
Cincinnati with a population of 450,- 
000 to Polk City, Florida, with a 
population of 222. 

The essentials of the city manager 
plan are simple. A small city coun- 
cil (usually five), elected by popular 
vote in a non-partisan election (pro- 
portional representation is recom- 
mended but not essential) determines 
the policies of the government and 
hires and supervises the city manager. 
The mayor, if there is one, is merely 
chairman of the board and acts on 
ceremonial occasions. The manager is 
the real chief executive of the city. 
He is responsible for the entire ad- 
ministration, he appoints, supervises, 
and has power to remove all officials, 
subject, of course, to civil service 
regulations. 

Proponents of the plan recommend 
that the manager be from out of town 
so that he will not be mixed up in 
local politics. In about half of the 
cities in which the plan is in opera- 
tion he is not a local man. Moreover 
large cities, when looking for a man- 
ager, often hire a man who has made 
a good record in a smaller city. Sev- 
eral managers have been promoted 
several times in this way. Mr. O. E. 
Carr, who started as manager of 
Cadillac, Michigan, in 1914 at a sal- 
ary of $3,600 per year, has succes- 
sively been manager of Niagara Falls, 
New York; Springfield, Ohio; Du- 
buque, Iowa; and is now manager of 
Fort Worth, Texas, at a salary of 
$16,500. This means recognition of 
the fact that running a city is a 
highly skilled job, and that a profes- 
sion of city manager is developing 
which appeals to young men who are 
ambitious to, succeed through their 
knowledge of their business, not 
through their faithfulness as errand 
boy for a boss. 

Some critics assert that the man- 
ager plan is undemocratic, that it is 
likely to put economy above services 
to the city, and that it does not 
necessarily eliminate machine rule: 
The first criticism seems due to con- 
fusion as to what democracy really 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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The Utopian Society— What Does It Propose? 


An Authoritative Interview With Its Founder 


Foreword 


The Utopian Society is one of a num- 
ber of proposals for economic change 
which have been suggested as ways out of 
the depression. Founded in California 
about a year ago as a secret society on a 
lodge basis, it has had a phenomenal 
growth and today numbers over 500,000 
members. It is an interesting fact that its 
founder, Eugene J. Reed, is not an arm- 
chair philosopher, nor does he have a 
background of radical thought and action. 
On the contrary, he was a lecturer in eco- 
nomics and an investment banker in Den- 
ver when the depression began. 

Several articles about the Utopian So- 
ciety have appeared in the daily press and 
in the magazines. The following is the 
first authoritative account of the movement 
to be published anywhere. Scholastic is 
officially neither for or against the Utopian 
Society. No one of its staff is a member 
of the society. We publish this question- 
and-answer interview with Mr. Reed be- 
cause we think there is much meat here 
for discussion in social science classes. In 
a later issue other “isms” will be presented. 

Students will find on page 28 a critical 
quiz on the Utopian plan. 


Question No. 1: What is the basic prin- 
ciple of the Utopian Society? 

Answer: The Utopian Society was 
founded with the object of carrying to our 
millions of American citizens the story of 
the New Economy—production for con- 
sumption—in a clear, concise and under- 
standable form. Its precepts are based 
on the theory that in a land of plenty 
poverty must not exist. 

2. Why the name “Utopia” if you think 
of your new order as possible now? 

Because Utopia is the symbol of that 
thing which man has always desired. 

3. What is your present strength? Are 
you growing, or losing membership? 

I can only give you an estimate, which 
is around 500,000. We are gaining mem- 
bership. 

1. Why is your society so strong in 
Southern California? What chance has it 
for acceptance in other sections? 

The reason the Utopian Society has 
grown so rapidly in Southern California 
is because it was conceived and started 
there—merely an accident of geography. 
But people are fundamentally the same 
wherever they may be, and are eager to 
achieve a solution of our present distress- 
ful economic conditions. 

5. Why is membership open only to 
American citizens? 

Because we must put our own house in 
order first. Only when we have cured our 
own ills can we be truly helpful to others. 

6. Suppose I own a factory or a farm, 
what will happen to it if “Utopia” is 
achieved? 

You will be requested to turn that pro- 
ductive capacity, your factory, into the de- 
pository of the nation, for which you will 
receive a credit from the government for 
the rest of your life. If it’s a farm, it 
would depend a great deal upon the 
topography of the farm and its size. A 
farm in the sense of a homestead would 
hot be changed one iota. We are not in- 
terested in socializing private property as 
such—merely productive capacities. A 
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farm like some of the Western farms— 
thousands of acres—would be considered 
in the light of productive capacity the 
same as a factory, but the homestead type 
of farm would not be used in that sense. 
There will be no such thing as an “open 
market,” but if you prefer to live on a 
farm instead of in one of these cliff dwell- 
ings (Mr. Reed is here referring to New 
York City apartment houses. Ed.), there 
is no reason why you shoyldn’t, and if you 
like to milk a cow, that’s the thing for 
you to do. 

7. What monetary system do you pro- 
pose? 

Purchasing certificates that shall be bal- 
anced with production and shall periodi- 
cally expire if not used. 

8. What about security in old age? 

The age of a person has nothing to do 
with it. There will be security for all, 
young and old. 

9. What will you do with the wage sys- 
tem? The price system? 

There will be no wage and price system 
as it is known today. 

10. How will you 
hours and leisure? 

That will be done by a Central Board 
of Control, who will have the production 
and distribution of goods under its su- 
pervision, and the required work will be 
divided among the people pro rata, ac- 
cording to their desires and capabilities. 
At 45 years of age a man may retire if he 
desires. Of course, the scientists and doc- 
tors, dentists, etc., are just coming into 
their prime at that time. They become 
more valuable then; they would probably 
not desire to retire. But a man working 
over a lathe for 20 years would probably 
be glad to be able to retire at 45. 

11. What happens to the people who 
just won't work? 

The fellow who won’t work under con- 
ditions of this kind will be sent to the 
medical center for an examination. There 
he will be treated for his jllness, for any- 
one who would not be happy to give his 
services under such ideal conditions as will 
exist is patently an ill person. 

12. What about banks and credit? 

There will be no credit. When you 
have credit you have debt. Hence there 
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will be no banks in the sense that we know 
them today. 

13. What will you do with debts? 

There will be no debt structure. There 
will be no bonds or mortgages because 
they are artificial contrivances and have 
no place in a planned economy. No bond 
was ever laid into a bridge as a truss or 
a girder, nor did any farmer ever use one 
for a shovel or a miner for a pick. Peo- 
ple who are today holding those securities 
will share in the total production and will, 
therefore, not need those devices. 

14. How do you propose to raise the 
standard of living of individual families? 

By giving them more goods to consume; 
by education and a greater purchasing 
power. 

15. Will your Utopia be run by tech- 
nologists? 

Those departments that should be run 
by technologists rather than politicians 
will be run by technologists. The politi- 
cian as he is known today will no longer 
exist. Public office will be a mark of 
honor and a reward of merit. Men will 
hold office because of their ability and the 
esteem of their fellow-men rather than 
for graft or patronage. 

16..Is the Utopian idea possible for the 
whole world? 

It is premature to answer that at the 
moment. At this time we can only speak 
for the United States where we have prac- 
tically a self-contained land and where we 
do not have any of the racial, religious 
and lingual prejudices to overcome that 
other areas have. I believe eventually it 
may be possible for the world, but it will 
come only after it has worked successfully 
in some countries. 

17. What will be your international pro- 
gram? 

I don’t think we have to consider other 
states at the present time. We will not be 
competing in their markets. Our interest 
will be merely to exchange with them the 
goods that we need which they produce, 
for the goods that we produce which they 
may need. Let us assume that we need 
rubber from Great Britain and we pur- 
chased that rubber; we would pay Great 
Britain in any commodity that she might 
need—gold, wheat, pork, corned beef, or 
anything else. Gold to us will be merely 
a commodity and actually of less value 
from a use standpoint than lead. There 
will be no foreign markets in the present 
sense. 

18. How will you prevent invasion by 
non-Utopian countries? 

Through a very competent department 
of national defense established on a basis 
never before witnessed in any country. 
There will be a great deal of leisure. Many 
young men will take up aviation as a 
hobby; they will form themselves into a 
department of action for defense. They 
will not be hindered by the machinations 
of our munitions manufacturers. With- 
out the necessity of considering market- 
ability or cost, our scientists and engineers 
will develop defensive devices such as no 
country has at the present time, and men 
will then stand ready to defend this 
country in a spirit of true devotion. There 
will be an entirely different concept of 
what we might call “army service,” which 
now means destroying other nationals for 
the sole purposes of gaining foreign mar- 
kets for our large machine owners. 
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19. How do you expect to achieve your 
aim? 

We have been taught to believe that a 
democracy is a government “of the people 
and by the people.” If this is true, and if 
a sufficient number of people desire this 
change in our economic system, it may be 
brought about in a constitutional, legal 
manner. It will be an interesting test. 

Up to the present time the “voice of the 
people” has in fact never been heard— 
because the people have never before 
known quite what they did want. The 
voice that has been asserting itself these 
many years has been the voice of organ- 
ized minorities, and these have spoken for 
their own selfish interests. It is, therefore, 
our intention to bring to the large Ameri- 
can public the concept of this new 
economy that they may speak their desire 
for it if they so wish. If the majority 
of the people know what they want and 
can’t get it, then democracy is meaning- 
less. 

20. Do you agree with the Communists 
that a revolution is necessary to bring 
about this change you propose? 

No. We sincerely hope that this change 
may be attained through peaceful means. 

21. Since your plan does away with 
private profit, what incentive will there be 
for people to work hard? 

It is only comparatively recently thai 
profit has been playing such a major part 
in the lives of men, and it is after al) 
merely an artificial stimulus. Men strive 
for supremacy, ac .mplishment, and the 
respect of their fellow men, and since at 
the present time money is the badge of 
these things, it seems to be the great mo- 
tive, but fundamentally it is not. Take 
the profit motive away from man and he 
will strive just as hard. Perhaps not this 
generation—it’s pretty hard to teach an old 
deg new tricks, but the generation to fol- 
low will be motivated by true accomplish- 
ment with the dollar sign omitted. 

The question is often asked: Can human 
nature be changed? The answer is “No.” 
You cannot change human nature—you 
cannot change nature in any form— 
but you can change human behavior. An 
acorn blown onto sterile soil will grow into 
a tree that is gnarled and twisted. That 
same acorn blown into fertile soil will 
grow into a magnificent oak. The human 
is the most adaptable of nature’s beings. 
Therefore, as long as you place man in an 
environment in which he must behave like 
a wolf in order to survive he'll behave 
like one and do it well, but if you place 
him in an environment where viciousness 
is no longer necessary and he may live as 
a good neighbor, then he'll be a good 
neighbor, and do that very well, also. 

22. What is your educational program? 

Our system of schools would be quite 
different. Each child has in him that 
spark to do something better than others. 
Schools will give every child the oppor- 
tunity to develop along those lines for 
which he is best suited. That, under a 
proper system, may be determined at a 
very early age and then the opportunities 
can be opened to him to develop. Further, 
he is not called into the service of the 
nation until he is 25, and may pursue his 
education, without the impediment of hav- 
ing to scrub floors or wait on table, safe 
in the knowledge that a job to his liking 
is awaiting him. 

23. Do you stand for the destruction of 
religion? 

No. Every sect will worship as it 
wishes and as it does today, with this one 
difference,—its churches will be free of 
debt and mortgage. There will be no 
taxation. There will be no debt. 

24. What will be your attitude toward 
minority groups such as the Negroes, the 
Japanese? 
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Every racial problem is an economic 
problem. Eliminate the economic prob- 
lem and you have eliminated the racial 
problem. In California, for instance, the 
Japanese have captured the green goods 
and vegetable markets because they can 
produce better vegetables and sell them 
cheaper than the whites. Therefore, the 
white truck gardener is prejudiced against 
the Japanese and Chinese farmer. But 
under an economy such as we propose 
those people would be a tremendous asset, 
for the simple reason that they are more 
efficient along that particular line of en- 
deavor. So we would welcome them. 

25. If your new society will be the 
Utopia you predict, what will you do 
about the rush of immigrants here? 

The aliens have been rushing out rather 
than in for the last two years. That, at 
the moment, is not a problem, but at first 
the other nationals will have to remain 
where they are until such a time as we ean 
make_a place for them. 
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Symbol of the Utopian Society printed on 
its armband in red, white and blue. 


26. What would happen to free speech 
under Utopia? 

It would be very interesting to experi- 
ence free speech some time; perhaps under 
the Utopian system we might actually 
have it. 

27. Wouldn’t changing from our present 
order to Utopia involve the destruction 
of the Constitution? 

No. The Constitution is founded on 
the precept that all men are created equal 
and are entitled to the right of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. So long as 
men in this land of abundance must fore- 
go adequate food, clothing, and housing, 
they cannot be assured of life; without 
the assurance of normal life, they cannot 
be secure in their liberty; and failing in 
both abundance of life and the security of 
liberty, “the pursuit of happiness” becomes 
an empty phrase. Moreover, the Constitu- 
tion provides that Congress shall have the 
power to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof. Therefore, the establish- 
ment of such a monetary system as is a 
part of this plan of economy lies within 
the powers of Congress. 

28. What assurance is there that your 
new economic system is feasible? 

We must contrast it with the present 
economic order. The present economic 
order functioned very well during the 
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economy of scarcity which has existed dur- 
ing the entire history of the world until a 
comparatively recent time. Suddenly, 
however, we find ourselves in an entirely 
different circumstance fundamentally—the 
economy of abundance. And since the 
price and debt system is based on scarcity, 
with scarcity no longer a fact, the price 
system can no longer function. There- 
fore, a scientific treatment of the economic 
problem defined in our precepts is the only 
solution that has yet been offered. 

29. Assume that you do win a majorily 
of the electorate, what will bé your next 
step? 

For the present we as a society are not 
in politics. Our endeavors are along edu- 
cational lines. 

30. When do you plan to enter the po- 
litical field? Will you support Utopians 
only? Will you try to capture Congress? 
State governments? 

At the present time we feel that the 
accomplishment of this thing can only be 
attained at the source of federal legisla- 
tion which is in Washington. 

31. Are you supporters of Upton Sin- 
clair and what do you think of his Epic 
Plan? 

We are not interested in local political 
situations because we do not feel that 
anything can be accomplished piecemeal. 
I think personally that Sinclair’s Epic 
Plan if put into operation will be instru- 
mental in bettering conditions for a tre- 
mendous number of unemployed who are 
at the present on charity rolls, which 
means in a state of semi-starvation. It 
can at best, however, be only a palliative 
until an entire national system of co- 
operation is instituted. 

32. Some people have called your group 
Fascists. Are they right? 

They have done it through ignorance, or 
they would not have called us Fascists. 

33. Isn't there a foretaste of what will 
happen to democracy in the fact that you 
run the Utopian Society now as an abso- 
lute dictatorship? 

That is wrong. We do not run it as an 
absolute dictatorship. It was essential in 
establishing the organization that some- 
body have control of it. Now that we 
have a substantial membership we have 
democratized it. ‘ 

34. Aren’t you simply Communists in 
disguise? Technocrats? 

That group calling themselves Techno- 
crats has contributed many scientific facts 
concerning production and distribution, 
which are invaluable to a problem of this 
kind. We take the truth wherever we 
find it. Communism in the accepted sense 
of the word refers to that particular thing 
that is being prvujected in Russia. The 
Utopian Society is fostering a purely 
American movement and we have coined 
the word “Americanist” to fit it. We be- 
lieve in a cooperative planned economy. 

35. Why is Utopia a secret order? 

Because when we first organized we 
knew that certain elements in our country 
would throw all their power to destroy us. 
We proved ourselves to be right, for since it 
became known that this organization ex- 
isted every means and device, both foul 
and fair, has been used to attempt our 
destruction. Fortunately we had 150,000 
members before it was known that we did 
exist. Then certain capitalist reaction- 
aries intimidated and even discharged their 
employees because of the latter’s member- 
ship in the society. Due, however, to the 
great strength of numbers of our member- 
ship these dismissals proved futile. ‘The 
pressure for the reinstatement of such 
discharged people was so great it was 
necessary to cancel orders for dismissal. 
I recall one instance in which one of the 
branch banks dismissed two of its tellers 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Democrats Win in Smashing Landslide 


the first to be held since the New 

Deal got into action, President 
Roosevelt and the Democratic party 
received the most overwhelming en- 
dorsement this nation has ever given 
its office-holders. Since the Civil War 
the party in power has lost seats in 
poth House and Senate in every mid- 
term election, but this year the Demo- 
crats increased their Senate seats from 
60 to 69 and lost few if any seats in 
the House of Representatives. They 
thus kept their two-thirds majority in 
the House, and obtained the same ma- 
jority in the Senate, something unprec- 
edented in our history. The Repub- 
lican party, on the other hand, was 
reduced to the thinnest ranks it has 
had since its birth in 1860. Not since 
the Federalist and Whig parties dis- 
appeared from the political scene has 
a major party suffered so crushing a 
defeat. So extraordinary was the 
Democratic sweep that even Pennsyl- 
vania, traditional stronghold of Re- 
publicanism, went Democratic. 
The voters defeated Senator 
David A. Reed (Rep.), able con- 
servative, champion of the Mel- 
lons, and bitter enemy of the 
New Deal, in his fight for re- 


| last Tuesday’s general elections, 


F. Guffey (Dem.), whose only 
campaign promise was to follow 
the lead of President Roosevelt. 
Furthermore, the state selected a 
Democrat, George H. Earle, for 
governor by a comfortable ma- 
jority of 50,000 votes. 

Another severe blow to Repub- 
licans was delivered by Ohio, 
where another enemy of the New 
Deal, Senator Simeon D. Fess 
(Rep.), lost his Senate seat to 
former Governor Vic Donahey 
(Dem.). Like Pennsylvania, 
Ohio elected a Democratic gov- 
ernor, Martin L. Davey (the 
“Tree Man’’), as well as a Dem- 
ocratic senator. 

Still another traditionally Re- 
publican state to go Democratic 
was little Rhode Island, where 





one of the state’s two Democratic sen- 
ators, was returned to Congress by an 
almost equal margin. To the House 
of Representatives the state sent Mrs. 
Caroline O'Day (Dem.), for whom 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt cam- 
paigned, to the disgust of many con- 
servative Republicans. In New York 


City the Democratic sweep partially 
broke the hold of the La Guardia re- 
form administration, carrying Tam- 
many Hall’s candidate, Frank J. Tay- 
lor, into an important office, the comp- 
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term in office. Maryland likewise 
showed a preference for its Democrat- 
ic candidate for the Senate. In West 
Virginia Senator Henry D. Hatfield 
(Rep.) lost his contest for re-election 
to a 29-year-old liberal Democrat, 
Rush D. Holt, and the same fate be- 
fell Senator Hamilton F. Kean (Rep.) 
of New Jersey, who was defeated by 
Gov. A. H. Moore (Dem.). Missouri 
took its favor from Senator R. C. Pat- 
terson (Rep.) and bestowed it upon 
Harry S. Turman (Dem.). Indiana 
gave the victory to Sherman Minton 
(Dem.), who opposed Senator Arthur 
R. Robinson (Rep.), an emphatic op- 
ponent of President Roosevelt’s poli- 
cies. Even the only Negro in Con- 
gress, Oscar De Priest (Rep.) of Chi- 
cago, was defeated by a Democrat 
(another Negro), and Representative 
Fred M. Britten (Rep.), Illinois’ 
prominent big-Navy advocate, likewise 
went down to defeat. 

When the Republicans counted up 
their victories on the morning after 
elections, there were very few 
spots to which they would point 
with pride. Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg (Rep.), a moderate 
critic of the New Deal, was re- 
turned to office by Michigan, and 
Vermont gave its vote of confi- 
dence to Senator Warren R. Aus- 
tin (Rep.). 

In California’s bitterly con- 
tested three-cornered campaign, 
Acting Governor Frank Merriam 
(Rep.) defeated Upton Sinclair, 
the Socialist turned Democrat, 
by about 200,000, but only with 
the help of many conservative 
Democrats who felt that Sin- 
clair’s EPIC program was too 
radical. Senator Hiram Johnson 
(Prog. Rep.) of California was 
re-elected with the backing of 
President Roosevelt and the en- 
tire Democratic party. 

In twe states, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, both major parties 
lost out to more radical groups. 
In the former State Governor 
Floyd B. Olson (F armer-Labor) 








a Democrat defeated Senator 
Felix Herbert (Rep.), running 
for re-election, and a Democrat led a 
Republican for governor. In_ the 
neighboring state of Connecticut, F. T. 
Maloney (Dem.), took Senator Fred 
G. Walcott’s (Rep.) Senate seat from 
him, and Governor Wilbur R. Cross 
(Dem.), Yale University Scholar, was 
re-elected for a third term. 

In New York, Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman (Dem.), supporter of the New 
Deal and friend of President Rdose- 
velt, was re-elected with Taramany 
backing by a majority of more; than 
840,000, and Dr. Royal S. Coppland, 


Scibel in Richmond Tinies-Dispatch 


“He huffed and he puffed—” 


trollership. Professor Joseph D. Mc- 
Goldrick, the present comptroller, 
made a valiant but unsuccessful non- 
partisan fight to keep the job he was 
appointed to fill last spring. 

In Massachusetts James A. Curley 
(Dem.), former mayor of Boston was 
elected governor, and Senator’ David 
I. Walsh (Dem.) was re-elected. Gov- 
ernor Albert C. Ritchie (Dem.) of 
Maryland was trailing his Republican 
challenger in a close race for his fifth 


led in his contest for re-election, 
as did also Senator Henry Ship- 
stead (F-L.). And in Wisconsin both 
the La Follettes won under their newly 
formed Progressive party banner. 

Though Chairman Henry P. Fletcher 
made no immediate statement, and for- 
mer President Hoover maintained a 
studied silence, some Republican news- 
papers attributed the big defeat to the 
free spending of the Roosevelt regime. 
The result, they said, was not a vote for 
the New Deal but for “Santa Claus.” 
But the Sinclair defeat seemed to in- 
dicate that the leftward swing would 
stop far short of genuine radicalism. 





The familiar red front of the A. & P., the nation’s largest chain food stores, which 
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es 


recently became a new front of industrial warfare. 


A EF P Stating that the pick- 
eting of its ware- 

houses by union organizers was prevent- 
ing it from making deliveries to its re- 
tail stores, the Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company closed late last month its 
300 grocery stores in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
announced that it would not open them 
again. The A. F. of L. unions, which have 
been attempting to gain recruits from 
among the A. & P. employees, charged the 
company with violating Section 7a by “in- 
timidating, coercing and dismissing em- 
ployees for joining organizations of their 
own choosing.” Two days later the 
butchers and meat-cutters in the A. & P. 
stores in Milwaukee went out on strike. 
As the closing of the A. & P. stores 
constituted one of the most dramatic chal- 
lenges industry has yet made to Section 
7a, the National Labor Relations Board 
went into immediate action in the hope 
of mediating the dispute. Representatives 
of both sides were summoned to Wash- 
ington, where an agreement was proposed 
and, after several days, accepted. By its 
terms the unions agreed to call off the 
strike, and renounce coercion in obtaining 
new members among the A. & P. workers, 
while the company promised to reopen its 
stores, to meet committees of the unions 
for collective bargaining, and to refrain 
from discriminating against employees for 
joining unions. Both sides further agreed 
to submit future disputes to arbitration. 
The A. & P. company then made plans 
for reopening its 300 Cleveland stores. 


Insull sull’s $143,000,000 hold- 


ing company, Corporation Securities, 
failed in the spring of 1932, causing losses 
of more than $100,000,000 to 500,000 in- 
vestors, the Federal government has been 
gathering evidence with which it hopes 
to convict the elderly utilities magnate of 
using the mails to defraud. Last month 
the much-postponed trial began, in Chi- 
cago, and for 23 working days the prose- 
cution presented the evidence it has col- 
lected. Truck loads of documents—some 


Ever since Samuel In- 


2000 in all—were rolled into the crowded 
court room, where they were used to build 
up what the Government believes is a 
pretty good case against Insull and his 
16 co-defendants. 

The trial was opened by an outline of 
what the prosecution hoped to prove. 
U. S. Attorney Green charged that Cor- 
poration Securities was formed as a 
“dumping ground” for the stock of an- 
other Insull company which Insull was 
buying to keep up its price; that it paid 
dividends~ when it was actually sustain- 
ing losses and continued to pay dividends 
after it was insolvent; that it was, in 
short, a “simpie conspiracy to swindle, 
cheat and defraud the public.” 

Much of the evidence submitted in sup- 
port of the prosecution’s claim was tech- 
nical. One witness testified that the Cor- 
poration Securities Company bought stock 
for $18,500,000 and entered it among its 
assets as worth $48,500,000, while a letter 
from one of Insull’s brokers indicated 
that at least some of those who were 
selling the stock were 
afraid of running afoul of 
the law at the time. From the 
corporation’s minutes it was 
shown that Samuel Insull 
spent $56,000,000 to prevent 
another financier, Cyrus 
Eaton of Cleveland, from 
gaining control of his utili- 
ties empire, and _ then 
charged the whole cost to 
the stockholders of Cor- 
poration Securities. An in- 
teresting bit of testimony 
demonstrated how Insull 
used to turn $10 _ into 
$518.62 simply by the pro- 
cess known as “pyramiding 
stock dividends.” 





A mountain of mute evi- 
dence being used in the trial 
of -~Samuel Insull, charged 
with fraudulent use of the 
mails in a stock swindle in- 
volving over $100,000,000. 
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Several victims of the alleged swindle 
were placed on the witness stand, jp. 
cluding a steam-fitter, a school-teacher, 
a truck farmer, and a_ white-haired 
grandmother, Mrs. Mary Jones. Mrs. 
Jones told how she had mortgaged her 
farm to buy the Insull stock. “They got 
$15,000 of our money,” she said simply, 
“You get pretty wrought up when yoy 
trust people to the limit and they treat 
you like that.” 

In Wash- 


Public Wor. ington 


it is being rumored these days that the 
Administration is considering a five-year 
public works program to cost $12,000, 
000,000. Of this, it is said, $7,000,000,000 
will be spent on projects which will never 
produce income and the rest on self- 
liquidating housing. Each doilar of the 
housing money would have to be matched 
by the localities receiving it, so that while 
the Federal Government’s share would be 
about $2,400,000,000 a year, the total an- 
nual expenditure might be a billion more. 
But if localities failed to match the Fed- 
eral money, the housing part of the pro- 
gram might dwindle off to a mere trickle, 

Growing concern over the magnitude 
of the Federal unemployment relief bur- 
den is reported to be the reason for the 
hatching of this new plan. Harry Hop- 
kins, Federal Relief Administrator, has 
estimated that nearly 17,000,000 persons 
were partly or completely dependent on 
relief last September. From July 1 to 
October 19 the Federal Government spent 
more than half a billion dollars in direct 
relief alone. And according to both the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
the burden is increasing—there were more 
unemployed in these United States in 
September, 1934, than in the same month 
of 1933. Unable to shoulder this load for- 
ever, the Federal government is appar- 
ently looking about for means of reduc- 
ing it. “Recovery”—the revival of private 
industry—is of course the answer. Many 
economists, among them the Englishman, 
John Maynard Keynes, believe that a 
vast public works program is the best 
way to “prime the pump.” Though it 
would increase the government’s expendi- 
tures today, these economists hold that, by 
reviving private industry and thus en- 
abling it to take over a major part of the 
burden, such a program would in the long 
run cost less than a continuation of the 
present policy of direct relief. 
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The March of Events Around the World 


_ 

filam From his temporary home 

at Knowle House, County 
surrey, England, King Prajadhipok of 
giam recently threatened to give up his 
throne. According to the explanation 
offered by his secre- 
tary, the King and 
the Siamese legisla- 
ture had quarreled 
over a question of 
the royal preroga- 
tive. It has been an 
immemorial custom 
jor the King of 
Siam to review all 
sentences of capital 
punishment _ before 
they are carried out. 
A few weeks ago 
the National Assem- 
bly passed a law depriving the King of 
this function. Informed of their act, 
Prajadhipok demanded that they submit 
the question to the electorate, and, when 
they refused to do so, he threatened to 
resign. Unofficial observers suggest that 
Prajadhipok may have seized on the issue 
of prerogative as an excuse for relin- 
quishing a throne which has given him 
much trouble. 

King Prajadhipok succeeded his brother 
in 1926, and for six years he ruled as an 
absolute monarch. In 1932 a revolution 
compelled him to grant a constitution. A 
legislature, half elective and half ap- 
pointive, was created, and the King was 
given power to dissolve it. Last year 
Prajadhipok removed a number of min- 
isters on charges of harboring communis- 
tic ideas. Two months later a coup d’etat 
placed Phya Bahol in the Premiership. 
Still another crisis occurred this Septem- 
ber, when Phya Bahol resigned, taking 
with him the entire Cabinet. 

Besides his political difficulties, Kings 
Prajadhipok has trouble with his eyes. He: 
came to the United States three years ago 
and had a cataract removed. From a 
second operation performed recently in 
London, he is now recuperating. 

About thirty years ago there 


Jens ty years ago there 
appeared in Paris a_ series 


of documents called the “Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion.” Published in Russian, 
these documents purported to reveal a 
Machiavellian plot to bring the whole 
world under the rule of Jews. In them 
Jewish leaders were represented as schem- 
ing to use the foulest means to achieve 
their aim of world domination: destruc- 
tion of the family, encouragement of vice, 
inoculation with microbes, and the fo- 
menting of great wars. According to the 
“Protocols,” Jewish bankers were co- 
operating with Jewish Communists in 
carrying out this deep-dyed plot. 

Though their authenticity was promptly 
denied by Jewish leaders, the “Protocols 
of Zion” were accepted by many anti- 
Semites and used to back up their cam- 
paign against the Jews. The documents 
have led to massacres of Jews (“pogroms’”’) 
and to more subtle forms of persecution 
in many countries. 
foundation stones of Hitler’s anti-Semitic 
program. 

Recently the Swiss Nazi party reprinted 
the “Protocols” in its newspapers. . Promi- 
nent Jews. seized the opportunity to clear 
their race of the charges made in the 
documents by bringing a libel action 
against the Nazis responsible for the re- 
printing. At the trial, which opened in 
Berne late in October, witnesses for the 





Prajadhipok 


And they form the x 


plaintiffs testified that the “Protocols” 
were forged by Russians who wanted their 
Czar to adopt a reactionary course, and 
an expert declared that the documents 
were a plagiarism of “A Dialogue in 
Hades between Machiavelli and Monte- 
squieu,” written by a French author in 


, 1864 to discredit the regime of Napoleon 


III. Another witness called the ‘“Pro- 
tocols” a “gross invention which no his- 
torian, no cultivated man, ever took 
seriously.” The defense admitted that they 
bore a resemblance to the French “Dia- 
logue.” The trial was then adjourned for 
a month to give the Nazis time to prepare 
a report on the authenticity of the 
documents. 


. 
Navie Since the opening days 
of the London naval con- 
versations, the Japanese have clarified 
their demands and the newspaper corre- 
spondents have had time to report them 
correctly. It now appears that although 
Japan is demanding absolute equality, her 
proposals are not in other respects as 
alarming as they seemed at first. In fact, 
in what she calls the “offensive” category 
(battleships, aircraft carriers, and large- 
gun cruisers), Japan proposes “drastic 
reductions”—in size, gun-caliber and num- 
ber of vessels—though she has not yet 
named any figures. And she is willing to 
allow each naval power to have exactly 
the same number of each type of “offen- 
sive” ship. It is only in the “defensive” 
category (small-gun cruisers, destroyers, 
and submarines) that Japan demands the 
privilege of distributing her tonnage quota 

as She sees fit. 
Though less startling than they first 
appeared, these demands are not at all 
pleasing to the United States and Great 


are tenn De oO 
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Oil—and Troubled Waters 


Britain. As nearly as it can be learned, 
the American policy is one of uncom- 
promising opposition to granting Japan 
equality (though how we are to prevent 
her from attaining it if the naval limita- 
tions break down has not been clearly 
stated). The U. S. is also hostile to the 
idea of reducing the size and number of 
“offensive” ships, for it is only with battle- 
ships that our Navy could attack Japan. 
In fact, Japan’s demands, if granted, 
would make her invincible in Far Eastern 
waters and would deprive our navy of its 
best long-range weapons. Of course, the 
Japanese demands would also prevent 
Japan from attacking us, but defense is 
apparently a secondary consideration in 
diplomatic and naval circles. 

To Great Britain the Japanese proposals 
are less irksome. Great Britain would 
very much like to increase the number of 
her light cruisers, and under Japan’s 
scheme she could. At the same time she 
would like to see the size of all heavy 
cruisers reduced—another Japanese sug- 
gestion. But officially she is as -much 
opposed to granting Japan’s demands as 


we are. 
Manchukuo  ¥2<h«0 

is a thriving 
market for kerosene, and 80 per cent of 
the business was done tili recently by 
British and American oil companies, chief 
of which are the Shell and Standard Oil 
interests. Last February Manchukuo 
passed a law which seemed to indicate 
that the entire business was to be given 
to Japanese oil merchants. Later the 
British and’ American governments pro- 
tested against this move, delivering their 
protests not to Manchukuo, which neither 
has recognized, but to Tokyo. 

Japan’s reply was a 
typical example of 
oriental cleverness. 
‘Since you regard 
Manchukuo as still a 
part of China,” she 
said in effect, “make 
your representations 
to Nanking, not to 
us.” And then, using 
the argument in re- 
verse, she denied that 
a Japanese monopoly 
of the Manchukuoan 
oil market would be 
a violation of the 
“Open Door” prin- 
ciple on the ground 
that that principle 
applies only to China, 
of which Manchukuo 
is no longer a part. 


This put Great 
Britain and_ the 
United States in a 


very awkward posi- 
tion indeed. If Japan 
persists in her atti- 
tude, they will have 
either to recognize the 
puppet state of Man- 
chukuo or tell their 
powerful oil com- 
panies to go whistle. 
And even if they 
should recognize Man- 
chukuo, they would 
have no guarantee 
that the monopoly 
would not be estab- 
lished anyway. 
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Who’s Who in the News 


ALAS 

“If a magpie in the sky on the sky can- 
not cry if the pigeon on the grass alas can 
alas and to pass the pigeon on the grass alas 
and the magpie on the sky and to try and 
to try alas on the grass alas the pigeon 
on the grass the pigeon on the grass.” 

This sentence (?) 
is by Gertrude Stein. 
It may be nonsense 
to you, but to Miss 
Stein it is “auto- 
matic writing’’— 
writing which repro- 
duces exactly what 
passes through the 
writer’s head, with- 
out omissions, sup- 
pressions, or changes. 
Miss Stein has done 
a great deal of it in 
the last twenty years, and it has won her 
a considerable audience—so large, in fact, 
that now she has set out on a lecture tour 
of America. 

Gertrude Stein was a favorite student 
of the psychologist William James at 
Radcliffe. At his suggestion, she went to 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, but al- 
though she did brilliant work there she 
never took her: degree—became too in- 
terested in writing. Instead she went to 
Paris, where she lives with a friend, Miss 
Alice B. Toklas, and a poodle, Basket. A 
couple of years ago she sat down and 
wrote Miss Toklas’s autobiography for 
her. Other books by her include Tender 
Buttons, Geography and Plays, Composi- 
tion as Explanation, and The Making of 
Americans. Her opera, Four Saints in 
Three Acts, was produced with great ac- 
claim last winter. It was in two acts. 


STRIKEBREAKER 


Not the oldest profession, nor yet the 
noblest, but one of the best paid is strike- 
breaking, and its foremost member is P. L. 
Bergoff. Mr. Bergoff has made millions 

breaking strikes. A 
good many men have 
got killed in the pro- 
cess, but with one 
little exception Mr. 
Bergoff has never 
run afoul of the law. 
On the one occasion 
when he did—a 
Standard Oil strike, 
back in 1916, in 
which several strik- 
ers were killed—the 
Grand Jury ended 
up by thanking him for “saving the city 
from destruction.” 

Starting with a little “job” for some 
shipping companies along New York’s 
waterfront, P. L. Bergoff rose rapidly to 
the top of his profession. He has broken 
strikes for the Postal Telegraph Company, 
both of New York’s subway companies, 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company 
(4 killed, 50 wounded), the Pressed Steel 
Car Company (22 killed, 216 wounded), 
and many railroads. New York City and 
the U. S. Government have both employed 
his services. 

Today Bergoff stands ready to supply 
clients anywhere in the country at a mo- 
ment’s notice with an army of gunmen, 
equipped with the latest in death-dealing 
instruments. He charges as much as $12 
a man a day, and his fees have rur as 
high as $2,000,000—enough, he says, to 
cover the incidental funeral expenses so 
you wouldn’t notice them. His latest big 
jobs have been in Georgia during the tex- 
tile strike and in Milwaukee during the 
strike of public utility employees. But 
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Bringing Them Up-to-Date 
RICHBERG 


To close observers of the unfoldings 
of the “New Deal,” the fate—and func- 
tions—of two special agencies had long 
been a mystery. In July of last year 
President Roosevelt created the Executive 
Council, a body of 24 members charged 
with “the orderly presentation of busi- 
ness” and the coordination of “inter- 
agency problems of government and the 
work of the new governmental agencies.” 
Then in November the President set up 
another, and smaller, group, the National 
Emergency Council, to make “more effi- 
cient and productive the work of the nu- 
merous field agencies of the government.” 
In the work of these two boards there 
seemed to be a good deal of overlapping, 
but it was very difficult to find out ex- 
actly what either was doing. 

Now comes the news that the two have 
been merged into a new and larger Na- 
tional Emergency Council. Headed by 
Donald R. Richberg, the legal counsel 
of the National Recovery Administration, 
this new agency includes all Cabinet offi- 
cers and the heads of all the major 
“emergency” administrations, 34 members 
in all. It is directed “to provide for 
the orderly presentation of business to 
the President; to coordinate inter-agency 
problems” of the government; “to coordi- 
nate and make more efficient and produc- 
tive the work of the field agencies” of the 
government; and “to serve in an advisory 
capacity to the President.” 


ITALY 


Giving a new meaning to the old phrase 
“babes in arms,’ Mussolini has decided 
to begin training boys for war at six 
instead of eight (Schol., Oct. 6). 


SAAR 


Reports that Germany is preparing to 
take the Saar by force (Schol., Sept. 29) 
have been followed by rumors that France 
has an army ready to prevent any such 
“Putsch.” 


GERMAN DEBTS 


On the heels of her decision to denounce 
her commercial agreement with the U. S. 
(Schol., Nov. 3), Germany has agreed to 
pay British holders of the Dawes and 
Young bonds in full. Our State Depart- 
ment has protested this new discrimina- 
tion. 


SPAIN 


The censorship on news from Spain 
(Schol., Nov. 3) was lifted late last month, 
and cables began immediately to report 
wholesale executions of rebels. It was 
learned also that the government em- 
ployed black troops from Africa to put 
down the uprising and that in certain 
cities these troops massacred every liv- 
ing thing. 


PRICES 


Backing up his recent announcement 
about raising prices (Schol., Oct. 27), 
President Roosevelt told White House re- 
porters this month that he will restore 
the 5 per cent Federal pay cut next July. 
Higher prices, he said, will by that time 
have brought living costs up beyond their 
level when the cuts were made. 





more and more his work is taking on a 
preventive aspect, supplying spies and 
“stool pigeons” to help employers weed 
out “agitators” before the strikes begin. 
Section 7a has brought him a lot of new 
business along thése lines. 


SCHOLASTIC 


MEXICO 


Though in one region Catholics are saiq 
to have killed 15 persons, including eight 
soldiers, from resentment against it, the 
Mexican government is proceeding with 
its anti-Church program (Schol., Nov. 10), 
in which it seems to have the support of 
a considerable section of the population, 


GERMAN CHURCHES 


Adolf Hitler seems now to be in ful] 
retreat on the Protestant Church issue 
(Schol., Oct. 6, 27, Nov. 10). The de- 
posed Bishops of Wuerttemberg and 
Bavaria are back in office, and it is even 
said that Reichsbishop Mueller will soon 
resign. 


TEXTILE STRIKE 


Francis J. Gorman, chairman of the 
strike committee in the recent great tex- 
tile strike (Schol., Sept. 29, Oct. 6, 13), 
warned recently that unless the industry 
“plays fair” with its workers there will 
soon be another crisis. The United Tex- 
tile Workers have authorized local strikes 
wherever employers are making efforts to 
discharge workers for union activities or 
are discriminating against union members. 


Bubbles From the News 
Cauldron 


In Czechoslovakia it is slander to call 
anyone a “Hitler” and the offended per- 
son may collect damages for the insult, 
a court ruled last fortnight. 


Because he was too outspoken in his 
criticism of powerful business and _ finan- 
cial interests in Canada, Mr. H. H. Ste- 
vens, Minister of Trade and Commerce 
in the Duminion Cabinet, was forced to 
resign his post. He had published a 
pamphlet attacking the “starvation 
wages” paid in some Canadian _indus- 
tries and stating that he would “never 
rest” until such conditions had _ been 


ended. 
° 


Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith flew from 
Australia to San Francisco via Hawaii 
just after the London-Melbourne race, in 
which he was not a contestant. 

* 


Rexford Guy Tugwell, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, is in Rome attending 
the general assembly of the International 
Institute of Agriculture. In his speeches 
he has called for international planning 
of farm economy. 

+ 


In Albany, N. Y., and in Denver, Col- 
orado, relief workers seeking to petition 
their government clashed with police re- 
cently. In Albany many were injured, 
and in Denver at least one man was 
shot. 


Deaths of the Week 


Lou Tellegen, 52, matinee idol who 
had a meteoric success in the early 
days of the “talkies,” and then lapsed 
into obscurity; he took his own life by 
stabbing himself with a pair of scissors. 

. Frank J. Sprague, 77, engineer-in- 
ventor, onetime associate of Thomas Edi- 
son, and builder of the first modern trolley 
line in the U. S. (at Richmond, Va., in 
1887) . Egisto Simelli, last survivor 
of the army of “Red Shirts” with which 
the Italian patriot, Garibaldi, captured 
Sicily and Naples in 1860... . Baron Ed- 
mund de Rothschild, 89, head of the great 
French-Jewish banking firm of Rothschild. 
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Lynching in America 


N October 26, newsboys in Lon- 
O don, Paris, Tokio, Moscow and 
everywhere startled a_ horrified 
world with the announcement’ twelve 


hours in advance that a Negro was to 
be lynched, not in the heart of primitive 
Africa but in Greenwood, Florida, in 
the civilized United States. There was 
ample time for county, state, or federal 
authorities to prevent the lynching of 
Claude Neal. The Governor was asked 
by the Florida Council of the Associa- 
tion of Southern Women for the Preven- 
tin of Lynching to call out the National 
Guard; the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People tele- 
graphed him to “take immediate steps”; 


United States Attorney General Cum- 
mings was informed of the advertised 
lynching; nevertheless the thousands of 


“invited guests” who came to view the 
mutilated body were not disappointed— 
the lynching was carried out. 

It is not generally known that there 
was a time before the Civil War when 
mary Southerners were convinced that 
slavery was wrong. In the eight years 
between 1752 and 1790, 10,000 slaves were 
freed in Virginia alone! In the South 
an abolition movement was making head- 
way, supported in part by influential 
Southerners. It was plain to some slave- 
owners that slavery did not pay. John 
Randolph’s remark that “if the slaves 
did net run away from their masters, the 
masters would have to run away from 
their slaves,” meant that it was not profit- 
able to keep slaves. 

‘the invention of the cotton gin in 
1798, the industrial revolution in Eng- 
land, and the consequent demand for 
raw cotton changed all that. When the 
average price of a good field hand sky- 
rocketed from $200 in 1793 to $1500 in 
1860, it was natural that slave-owners 
would want to hold on to their slaves. 
Therefore, when Northern sentiment for 


abolition became stronger about 1830, 
the lynching trouble began. Before that, 
lynching was comparatively unknown, 


but as the tension tightened, Negroes in- 
volved in insurrection or conspiracy 
against whites sometimes met their death 


in this summary manner. Nevertheless, 
there were more whites lynched in the 
South from 1830 to 1860 than Negroes. 


Why? Negroes were valuable, white agi- 
tators were not. If a negro were lynched, 
his master sometimes brought a damage 
suit against the state. Now with the ris- 
ing price of slaves it was dangerous to be 
an abolitionist. 

With the end of the Civil War came 
the freeing of the slaves, and that period 
of disorganization, hard times, and shame- 
less exploitation of the South by Northern 


“carpet-baggers” which, oddly enough, 
history books call the “Reconstruction 
Period.” The Ku Klux Klan ran riot, 


and Negroes, no longer valuable property, 
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were “put in their place” by an increas- 
ing number of lynchings. 

Today there is a direct relationship 
between lynching and the economic posi- 
tion of the Negro. Many Negroes, as well 
as an increasing number of pvor whites, 
are in a state of virtual peonage. They 
are mainly tenant farmers on the “share- 
cropping” system. When they do get 
wages, they are very low. Lynching is 
one way of keeping the Negroes down- 
trodden. Frequently the charges of mur- 
der against a lynched Negro is true, but 
it is often the direct result of a beating 
or an argument over a question of wages 
or shares. ‘The successful Negro, too, is 
sometimes the victim of the mob’s wrath, 
because of envy for his economic prog- 
ress. 

Many people believe that the crime for 
which most Negroes are lynched is at- 
tacks on women. ‘This, however, is a 
false notion, probably accentuated by the 
newspapers’ habit of playing up sex 
crimes. The statistical fact is that during 
the period of 1889-1929 only one-sixth of 
the mob-victims both black and white were 
lynched for assaults on women; less than 
one in four lynch victims was even charged 
with “the usual crime.” In fact there 
were nine more persons indicted on this 
charge in New York County in tie single 
year 1917 than there were Negroes 
lynched on the same charge in the entire 
United States in a five-year period. 

The history of America is the story of 
a constantly moving frontier. In sparsely 
settled places, or in new communities 
where the apparatus of the law was slow 
or weak, lynch law appeared. Our West 
was a colorful, exciting place, but it was 
a tough place, too, and in its young days 
serious crimes were common. In Cali- 
fornia after the Gold Rush, in the year 
1855, there were 535 homicides and only 
seven legal executions! In such a period, 
vigilance committees dealing out quick 
punishment to murderers were probably 
needed. But that is not true of the United 
States today. No mob action is necessary 
to bring quick, sure, legal punishment to 
convicted negroes in the South. A Judge 
of the Superior Court in Los Angeles 
had this to say about justice in California 
(after the lynching of the twe white kid- 
nappers and murderers of Brooke Hart 
in November, 1933): “It is said the people 
were discouraged at the delays of regular 
court procedure. This is not true... . 
There is no congestion in these courts so 
far as is known. . . . The percentage of 
convictions in California is higher than 
in England. .. .” 

Lynch law remains a hangover from 
our frontier days. In the words of for- 
mer President Wilson, “No man who ioves 
America, no man who really cares for 
her fame and honor and character, or who 
is truly loyal to her institutions, can jus- 
tify mob action while the courts of jus- 
tice are open....” 


LEO HUBERMAN 
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Where do you line up on this statement, 
“No one is more conservative and conven- 
tional than the average high school 
youth”? Do you agree that “Men who 
control the schools object to teachers who 
stimulate thought and create critical atti- 
tudes”? These are quotations from a very 
informative and challenging article by 
Howard K. Beale in the October Har- 


per’s. “Forces That Control the Schools” 
is important to students because it is 
crammed full of material on how the 


knowledge that they get in school is influ- 
enced by special interests for propaganda 
purposes. 

s 

An extremely useful book addressed to 

high school and college students is We 
Are the Builders of a New World (Asso- 
ciation Press, $1.50), edited by Harry H. 
Moore. Carefully chosen articles by such 
well-known writers as Philip Gibbs, James 
Truslow Adams, and Walter Lippmann, 
among others, are organized into two 
parts, The Present Crisis, and What to 
Do About It. The contributions by Dr. 
Moore himself are among the best in the 
book and give an effective summary of 
modern social problems and their mean- 
ing to students’ lives. At the end, Ques- 
tions for Discussion, Contemporary So- 
cial Movements (names and addresses of 
organizations interested in public health, 
peace, crime prevention, youth move- 
ments, etc.) and an excellent bibliography 
add to the attractiveness of this timely 
volume. 

e 

A useful and stimulating record of per- 

haps the most exciting years of American 
history is Challenge to the New Deal (¥al- 
con Press, $2.50) edited by Alfred Bing- 
ham and Selden Rodman. It contains 
articles by many leading publicists critical 
of the Roosevelt program, mainly from 
the radical side. 

* 


If your cat or dog is suffering because 
of a hurt or disease from which it will 
never recover, you think it humane to 
drown it to end its misery. But human 
beings are allowed to suffer untold agonies 
for months or even years, by doctors who 
are not allowed to put them out of their 
misery. This interesting question is dis- 
cussed in “May Doctors Kill?”, an essay 
by Harry Roberts, an English M.D., in 
the Living Age for October. 


A classroom discussion of Scholastic’s 
Crime Number (Oct. 6) raised the ques- 
tion: Do the London bobbies carry re- 
volvers? James Hilton, author of Good- 
bye, Mr. Chips, in an article in the Sunday 
magazine of the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, September 16, entitled, “I Like En- 
gland,” stated that the English police 
insist a truncheon is an adequate weapon 
for curbing lawlessness. He added that 
the average Englishman has a nervous 
dread of firearms and considers it “Un- 
English” to shoot. Perhaps this is a par- 
tial explanation, thinks Mr. Hilton, for 
England’s having less banditry than 
America “where the fact that police do 
shoot is a powerful encouragement to 
wrongdoers to shoot first.” In view of the 
wave of police brutality that has accom- 
panied the recent strike epidemic in the 
United States, it is interesting to note Mr. 
Hilton’s observation that in England’s 
general strike of 1926 the police “played 
football with the strikers, but there was 
not a life lost, not a shot fired.” 








Any Boy Who Can Use 


Drawing Instruments 


CAN WORK OUT ONE OF THESE 
FASCINATING PROJECTS in the 


K&E 
Master-Draftsman 
Contest 
‘Three Centuries of Progress”’ 


ERE are three intriguing projects that 

will test the skill and ingenuity of 
every mechanical drawing student. And 
what enthusiasm they will create! Just 
imagine yourself taking some of the old 
methods and objects in vogue three hun- 
dred years ago, bringing them right up- 
to-date with designs of your own—and 
winning a substantial prize in addition to 
the fun you’re having! 
Last year, the first year of this Master- 
Draftsman Contest, sponsored by Keuffel 
& Esser (makers of mechanical drawing 
instruments, slide rules and supplies since 
1880), it took hold better than any other 
Scholastic Award in its first year! And 
now .. . don’t be surprised if you hear 
boys all around you discussing this year’s 
contest. 


WRETE AT ONCE FOR DETAILS 


No obligation! And to provide yourself with additional 
all-around knowledge of how mechanical drawing in- 
struments can help you any time, why not get, for an 
extra dime, a copy of our instructive 12-page brochure, 
“Drafting Materials, Their Care and Use”, our 16-page 
“Elementary Instructions for Operating the Slide Rule’, 
and 2 generous sized sheets of K & E Duplex Drawing 
Paper (widely preferred by leading architects and engi- 
neers,) which you can use for your contest drawings? 
Ten cents in st mps or coin will bring them to you. 


a 
WRITE TODAY! 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Drawing Materials 
Meseer ing Tapes 


Keuffel & Esser Co., 300 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 
| Kindly send me (check material desired): 


Full de Your 12-page booklet, 
[J aie of the “Drafting, Materials, Their | 
E Con- Ci are and Use"’, vour “Elementary | 
k's and the Instructions for Operating the 
three attrac- Slide Rule”, and two generous | 
tive project sized sheets of Duplex Drawing 
sheets, at no Paper, for which enclose ten | 
| charge. cents. 


St. Louis 
Montreal 


Slide Rules 
Surveying Instruments 
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TEN FREE LESSONS IN DIVING 


This is the second of a series of ten formal dives which will be 
illustrated in Scholastic, with explanatory text. 





No. 2 
BACKWARD DIVE 


After the take-off the 
body should be slightly 
arched, as shown, with 
head well back. The arms 
may be extended above 
the head after the take- 
off, and kept there dur- 
ing the passage through 
the air and entry into the 
water, or at right angles 
to. the body as in this 
illustration. In the lat- 
ter case, the arms are 
kept straight and at right 
angles, with the palms 
turned up and _ fingers 
kept together. When 
about half way down, 
the arms. are brought 
above the head and the 
entry is made as shown 
in the illustration. The 
diver should not lean 
back too much while 
springing the board, but 
should go up almost straight, and delay 
the start of the bending until the highest 


Copyright, Frederick A. Spongberg 


point is reached. The bending must be 
slow, gradual and smooth (without jerks). 





Rhythm and Precision in Diving 


By Jack Lippert 


ing of gymnastics. Rhythm and pre- 

cision, touchstones of good timing, 
determine the quality and scoring power 
of the established dives. Another phrase 
for it is “good form.” 

Each dive may be divided into three 
parts: the approach and spring, the flight 
through the air, and the entry into the 
water. 

Many otherwise splendid “form” 
spoil a good score by a poor approach. 
The approach is vastly more than a run. 
The element of timing in approaching the 
spring-step off the board is a vital factor 
in determining the complete, whole beauty 
of the first part of the dive. 


Never “rush the hurdle” 


In learning the proper run, or approach, 
the diver should start from a point on the 
board about four ordinary steps from the 
diving end of the board. The actual ‘ap- 
proach should consist of three lively steps 
and a jump (hurdle) of about 24 inches in 
length and about 12 inches in height. The 
first three steps must not be at top speed, 
and ought to be rather deliberate but well 
spaced withal, because after a fast ap- 
proach it is very difficult to make the slow, 
well-timed hurdle so necessary in order to 
get the proper timing when taking off in 
the actual spring. A poorly timed hurdle 
in itself is enough to throw the whole dive 
askew. It is important never to “rush the 
hurdle.” 


Fie or diving comes under the head- 


divers 


Flat-footed take-off 

Another error common among. unfin- 
ished divers is‘to be seen in their manner 
of striking the board. They hit it flat- 
footed. There is probably no more effec- 
tive way of taking the beauty out of the 
beginning of a dive than by hitting the 
board flat-footed. That landing must be 
made on the balls of the feet, for there is 
where spring and control can be exerted, 
and the flow of direction logically carried 
on. Landing flat-footed not only over- 
emphasizes unimportant and rather ugly 
movements, but it tends to throw the body 
weight from its natural center for the 
flight up that is to follow the take-off. 

In the running dives the ideal landing 
(take-off) spot on the board is at a point 
two inches from the end of the board, and 
it is there, or very close to there, that the 
toes ought to be planted, with both feet 
striking simultaneously in order to make 
for an even spring and well set carriage 
on the flight up. This even spring is 
necessary in order to get the maximum 
height on the dive. 

Another factor in determining the qual- 

(height, direction and body-carriage) 

is the rhythm of the spring-board itself. 
The spring-board’s behavior must be taken 
into strict account. The diver must time 
his lift (spring off the board) — the 
rhythm of that particular board. No two 
boards behave alike. 
General rules 

The general rules for executing spring- 


board dives from the three-foot as well as 
the 10-foot boards are as follows: 
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1. The starting position shall be in a 
free and unaffected manner, but the ap- 
proach to the starting position (not to be 
confused with the approach to the dive) 
shall not be taken into consideration by 
the judges in giving their awards. 

2. In all running dives from the spring- 
board the run should be smooth and con- 
sist of no less than three steps and a 
jump (hurdle) of about 12 inches in height. 

3. The actual take-off must be from 
both feet simultaneously and on the balls 
of the feet. 

4. During the passage through the air 
the body may be carried (1) -straight, (2) 
with pike, or (3) with tuck, depending on 
what style the diver has selected from the 
table of the order of difficulty.* 


The usual boys’ diving program in a. 


high school consists of five required dives 
and three optional dives. The girls’ program 
consists of three required dives and two 
optional. The required dives for boys are 
the running front dive, the back dive, the 
running half gainer, back jack-knife, and 
running front dive with half twist. 

The required dives for girls are the run- 
ning front dive, the back dive, and the 
running front jack-knife. 

Each optional dive must be selected 
from a different group of optional dives 
to be found in the two books mentioned in 
the footnote below.* 

In practise the divers should strive for 
perfection in four or five optional dives, 
instead of just the two or three they will 
use in competition. After fine form has 
been attained in this number, the diver 
should go on, under the direction of his or 
her coach, to the more difficult dives. 





Behind the Scenes 
(Concluded from page 10) 


the only drill needed is to keep writing 
and profit by criticism. Mind grammar, 
spelling and punctuation. Most people 
use too many adjectives and strive for 
‘fine writing. The strongest, simplest 
words are best. Write and publish, if you 
can; if not, still write, and improve as you 
go on. Read the best books, and they 
will improve your style. See and hear 
good speakers and wise people, and learn 
from them. Work for twenty years, then 
you may some day find that you have a 
style and a place of your own. I know 
little of poetry, as I never read modern 
attempts, but I advise any young person 
to keep to prose, as only once in a century 
is there a true poet; and verses are so 
easy to do that it is not much help to 
write them. I have so many letters like 
your own to answer that I can say no 
more. But I wish you success, and give 
you for a motto Michaelangelo’s wise 
words: ‘Genius is infinite patience.’ ” 

As I have said, do not write if you 
can help it. If you can’t refrain without 
being utterly miserable, it is the surest 
proof you can have that you are following 
the right course and then you should let 
nothing -interfere with your steady and 
constant application. Writing is hard 
work and the rewards, save in exceptional 
cases, are not commensurate with the toil 
and effort involved. As the great 
Voltaire once said: “If I had a son who 
wanted to write, I should wring his neck 
out of sheer paternal affection.” 


*For boys and men, this table and complete 
rules appears in the N.C.A.A. Swimming Guide 
in the Spalding Athletic.Library, American Sports 
Publishing Co., New York, 25 cents. 

For girls and women, the table and rules ap- 
pears in the booklet Watersports in “Athletic Ac- 
tivities for Women and Girls” series, in the 
Spalding Athletic Library, 25 cents. 
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This NATURAL energy 
food gives you SPEED 


owlful! 


by the& B 
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It takes energy and speed to play cham- 
pionship basketball, ice hockey and other 
fast winter games. That means you need 
carbohydrates, proteins, minerals, vita- 
mins, bran. That’s what you get in 
Shredded Wheat—because it’s 100% 
whole wheat with nothing added, noth- 
ing taken away. 

Every crisp, pure, golden biscuit of 
Shredded Wheat is packed with energy, 
plus the vital elements that help build 





strong bones, sturdy muscles, vigorous 
bodies. That’s why Shredded Wheat is 
thestandby of training tables everywhere 
—why your coach advises you to insist 
on Shredded Wheat at home. , 

Once started you'll get the Shredded 
Wheat habit because it’s too delicious to 
miss! Eat Shredded Wheat with fresh 
fruit and milk every day. It guarantees 
a proper diet — gives speed by the 
bowlful! 


Please be sure to get the Package with the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the N. B. C. Uneeda Seal. 
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(y= pictures with their captions are from 
Making Pottery, by Walter de Sager. This 
book is the seventh of the “How to Do It” series 
of art text books published by Studio Publica- 
tions, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. The 
six accompanying photographs were selected 
from about one hundred illustrations in the 
book, which along with ample text demonstrate 
for the student the various steps and processes 
involved. A section of the book is devoted to 
the history of this ancient craft from its primi- 
tive beginnings to the present day. 








The picture above shows a potter seated at his wheel. The 
advent of the potter’s wheel, which appeared at an early date, The eat 
and marked a step forward in the craft, culminated later in Bio which 
those masterpieces which attained their zenith under the Beraftsman 
Ancient Greeks. Its actual origin is unknown, but it date BThe mor 
back many thousands of years and was used by many people; Mi varieties, 
we have ample evidence that it was employed by ancient Bhand and 
Persian masters; the Hebrews used it, so we are to!d in the B which en: 
Bible; and even the Egyptians employed it, as is amply evident, Bthe hand: 
and testified by the translated hieroglyphics, and representa The m 









tions of it found in the ancient tombs at Thebes. knees do 
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This picture shows the potter’s hands shaping the bencl 
up the clay as the wheel revolves. A slight hands at 
and united- pressure of the thumbs is brought them, re 
to bear upon the middle of the clay ball, about to 
thereby making the initial indentation for the on the « 


formation of the saucer. 


The opening is gradually widened through 

further pressure of the thumb of the right 

hand and the insertion of the four fingers of 

2? the left hand. While these operations are 

proceeding the wheel is, of course, kept in 
constant motion by the potter. 


Through clever manipulation the saucer grad- 
3 ually assumes shape. The very attractive 







grooving on the inside surface is done with 
the fingers of the right hand only as the 
saucer is widened out. 
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The history of the potter’s craft is as ancient as the 
story of mankind, and prehistoric pottery relics are 
often the only evidence of bygone civilizations. 

The very earliest known clay receptacles were baskets 
lined with clay, for the purpose of rendering them as 
water-tight as possible. One of these baskets may have 
fallen by chance into the fire, destroying the wicker, 
but leaving the lining intact with permanent impres- 
sions of the framework; so, perhaps, it was discovered 
for the first time that fire was the best medium for 
hardening clay, rendering it of greater value for the 
holding of liquids. From that time on, it appears that 
pots in basket form were quickly succeeded by those 


of other design, namely, coiled and slab pots; the former 
being still made by some African tribes. 











1. The 
ly date, The earliest conception of a potter’s wheel was a small stand 
ater in Bto which the clay was fixed; the modelling was done by the 
er the Bcraftsman walking round, patting and shaping as he went. 
t dates The more practical revolving disc, of which there are many 
people; varieties, soon followed in its wake; this was turned with one 
ancient Bhand and the modelling done with the other; and the treadle 
in the Bwhich enabled the wheel to be manipulated by the feet, leaving 
vident, Bthe hands entirely free, was a logical sequence of them both. 
esenta- The modern wheel is revolved by swinging the feet from the 
knees downward without moving the upper parts of the legs 
column H so as to avoid undue fatigue. The right foot moves in a 
forward direction and the left backwards. When a fair speed 
has been attained it is possible to rest the feet from time to 
time. The potter in the picture is wearing an apron which 
protects him from clay and water; his shoes have flexible soles 
(some potters work with bare feet). A bowl of water is on 
the bench beside the potter; in this water he must plunge his 
hands at frequent intervals, otherwise the clay will adhere to 
them, rendering manipulation difficult. The craftsman is 
about to throw a saucer: a round lump of clay is seen resting 
on the center of his wheel. 


This picture shows the pattern being applied 

to a finished bowl while the bowl is slowly 

revolving on the wheel, the color applicator 

being held steadily in the right hand. A great 

variety of patterns can be obtained by the use 
of this applicator. 


Here the potter is seen throwing a jug. To 
secure this shape, one hand has been inside 
pressing out the clay wall to form the bulge. 
Both hands are used here to narrow the neck 
of the jug with an even compressing movement. 
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In Answer 


You who say that poetry 
Is trash 

Have never glanced 
Along the gliding 

Lines of modern cars? 
Have never seen a shaft 
Of sun that pierced 

The sea where 

Waves were. still? 


Have never sung 

At booted ball, arched 
Through the sky? 
Have never watched, 
With aching eyes, 

A spider pull his web 
In place? 


Have never walked 
Through morning fog 
In blind delight? 
Have never felt 

A stronger pride 

As muscles moved 
Beneath the flesh? 


You who cry that poetry 
Is trash 

Condemn yourselves, 
For poetry 

Is you. 


—Ruth Wilson, 16, 
West Seattle (Wash.) H. 8., 


Miss Belle McKenzie, Teacher. 
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CASH AWARDS 


GOLD & SILVER 
EMBLEMS. OF 


SKILL VVITH 
THE PENCIL 


Not only substantial cash sums are 
offered to high school students by 
the Eldorado-Scholastic Award—but 
emblems entitling the winners to 
places on the 1934-35 “All-American 
Drawing Team”! 

This annual competition attracts 
the best efforts of students all over 
the country. The cash sums of 
money include awards of $50, $25 
and $15, and 5 honorable mentions 
of $5 each. The emblems are of 
gold or of sterling silver, designed 
as miniature pencils, in the form 
(your choice) of pin or watch 
charm. Long after the competition 
has closed, you can wear one of 
these emblems with a real sense of 
pride—with the feeling that your 
pencil sketching has competed suc- 
cessfully against the work of other 





students throughout the country. 

Submit your drawings for the 1934- 
35 Eldorado-Scholastic Award! As 
many entries as you please will be 
accepted, but must be submitted 
not later than midnight, March 15, 
1935. Remember that there is no 
substitute for practice—so begin 
now. Use Eldorado, the Master 
Drawing Pencil. With the Eldorado 
Palette of not less than 7 degrees 
of lead, you can achieve tones and 
shadings that distinguish good pen- 
cil work. You will be delighted with 
the smoothness and accuracy of 
your Eldorado Pencils. For details 
of the competition, consult your 
instructor and 
write to Scholas- 
tic, 155 E. 44th St., 
New York City. 





DEPT. 115-J, SCHOOL BUREAU, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Ballad of Sunset Red 


An old bald seaman with a velvet hat 
And a black patch for an eye 
Took the silver pipe from his teeth and 
spat 
And looked at the sunset sky. 


“Aye, ‘twas just like this when we sailed 
away, 
I can see it yet,” he said, 
“°N fer all I know, it was yesterday... 
With the sunset glowin’ red.” 


“Ah, the little isle in the tropic seas, 
And the flash of her yellow sand, 
And the wavin’ line of her tall palm 

trees, 
And the look-out shoutin’ land .. . 


“So we lowered the long-boat and got 
’er away. : 
And piled her with casques, and 
rowed 
*Til we grounded her keel in the coral 
bay 
And we buried our pretty load, 


“And all I remember, the whole night 
long, 
Was a dance with a little white moon, 
And fire, and rum, and a Spanish song, 
And the glint of a gold doubloon. 


“But we sailed away in a rose-swept 
dawn, . 
And the parakeets only, know 
If the gold and the jewels is anchored 
or gone 
That we planted there long ago.” 
—Kenneth Lewis, 17 
Topeka (Kan.) H. 8. 
Miss Rosella Kerr, Teacher. 


I’d like to be an engineer like dad 

I'd like to wear greasy overalls and a 
cap side ways on my head. 

I’d like to work where I could hear at 
intervals 

The safety valves let steam off whistling. 

I'd like to walk with steamy clouds 
swirling about my heavy shoes. 

I'd like to have black lines beneath my 
fingernails. 

I’d like to wipe my nose on the back of 
my hand and spit down drains. 

I’d like to feel like God, as dad must 
when he fires a boiler. 

I'd like to nightly hear the world stop 
when the boilers quit work at ten- 
thirty. 

I hate to be a wishy-washy girl— 

—B. Frances Feeney, 
West Seattle (Wash.) H. 8. 
Miss Belle McKenzie, Teacher. 


Crucible 


Somewhere I read 

Of master chemists who 
Merged baser metals 

Over the licking flames 

Of cruel blue-hearted fire 
Into a pure gold. 

Now I picture such 

A crucible by which 

Souls might be recast 

In truer grain. 

If only the coward flesh 
Would not shrink at thought 
Of the white-hot heat! 
—Marian Brinson, 14, 
Fayetteville (Ark.) H. 8. 
Miss Aleetah Dickenson, Teacher 
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Getting the Right Job 
(Concluded from page 12) 


Secretary 

Commercial 

Medicine 

Scientific farming 

Dietician 

The - Ministry (several clergymen co- 

operating) 

Finally, let us recount the “case 
histories” of some normal boys who 
have been helped to find their voca- 
tional bent by this system and whose 
records have been followed through 
for several yea.s. 

Samuel Smith. At fourteen he won a 
prize with a home-made radio set. The 
case was nothing wonderful in workman- 
ship. He made no pretense of being an 
expert cabinetmaker. But the set itself 
was excellently made, showing skill in 
minute detailed work. The usual “adviser” 
and the usual parents would have said 
“An engineer, of course!” Only it so hap- 
pened that his own parents wanted him to 
take the classical course at Princeton! 
His school record over four years showed 
great proficiency in sciences and mathe- 
matics, with very mediocre capacity for 
languages. His record in objective tests 
made in annual surveys by the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau of New York gave 
high percentile ratings for science and 
mathematics, and low for languages. Ob- 
viously not a good “classical” bet! He 
did show great interest in biology and 
science generally. His personality study 
showed unusual poise, self-control and 
coolness in time of stress, painstaking 
qualities in detailed work, unusual neat- 
ness, capacity for sustained mental en- 
deavor, and so on—all the qualities of 
personality that should be possessed by 
the successful doctor and surgeon. And 
along with this was a very unusual “man- 
ual dexterity” necessary for a surgeon, 
and shown at fourteen in his radio set. 
Also he had a grandfather and an uncle 
who were physicians. So the advice, when 
he was seventeen, was to take up medicine 
and surgery. He made so good a record 
in his pre-medical course that he has had 
two or three years of scholarship to date 
in a great medical college. This was a 
northern New Jersey boy. 

John Howard went to school in Phila- 
delphia. He was headed toward a com- 
mercial high school at 14. At that age he 
showed an interest in types of foot- 
bridges, mastered the idea of the bow- 
string span (see photograph on page 11), 
and aided by a gang of boys of his own 
age, he made 30-foot bowstring spans 
capable of carrying men on_ horseback. 
His best subjects were mathematics and 
science. He therefore went to a technical 
high school and worked his way through 
one of the foremost engineering colleges, 
and has since shown an inventive facility 
that should carry him far one of these 
days. The bridge showed “mechanical 
aptitude.” This, plus capacity for science 
and mathematics, showed the scientist and 
engineer, 

Stephen Rood, who had shown aptitude 
for medicine, began helping in a doctor’s 
private dispensary. Within a week he 
had mastered the names and knew the 
use of every instrument in the cabinet. In 
another week he had charge of that cabi- 
net and the sterilization of the instru- 
ments. Within a month he had aided in a 
dangerous surgical emergency, the result 
of a bad automobile collision not far 
away, keeping the doctor supplied with 
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instruments and other matters as needed, 
and going through a very severe ordeal 
(for a beginner) with great credit. He 
now makes some of the analyses common 
in medical practice, has charge of the 
emergency kits, and helps make up vari- 
ous preparations. He has proved his apti- 
tude, has developed enormous interest in 
the profession, and is entering college this 
fall for his “pre-med” course. 

In a local smithy two boys, after ob- 
serving operations generally, were given 
instruction in forging, welding, tempering 
and so on, and by the end of the term 
had become quite proficient in ordinary 
smithing, and had become acquainted with 
the very wide range of work typical of a 
first-class country blacksmith’s shop, ca- 


pable of making a stone-mason’s blasting | 


drill or welding an auto-swring—in brief, 


a wider range of work than is possible | 


even in the best technical high school! 
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Plays for Christmas 


Send for your free copy 


_ of our new catalogue. 
> The Dramatic Publishing Co. 
Dept. S, 59 E. Van Buren St. 

Chicago, Ili 

















LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Everything the craftsman needs. Send for free 
illustrated price catalogue and sample card of 
quality leathers and accessories. All orders filled 
promptly. 

Leathercraft Studios—354 Franklin St. 


Graton & Knight Company, Worcester, - Mass. 
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THE idea of eating at bedtime 
is a good one provided you 
eat the right kind of food. 
You’ll satisfy the hunger 
which follows a busy evening, 
and you'll sleep better. 


Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are 
a fine bedtime snack because 
they are nourishing and easy 
to digest. As a result they pro- 
mote sound sleep that rests 
you completely. 





| Do you ever EAT 
BEFORE GOING TO BED? 


Made from WATER MAID RICE 


Listen! — get hag 4 


Try a bowl of Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies some evening soon. 
Those toasted rice bubbles 
erackle in milk or cream 
and are simply delicious. 
Extra good with fruits or 
honey added. Sold in the red- 
and-green package. Made by 
Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. 
Quality guar- 
anteed. 
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CELEBRATING 300 YEARS OF 
AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS 


High school students who enter the Planters contest are offered a reproduction of 
this beautiful pencil drawing by Ernest W. Watson of the first American High School. 


High school students throughout the United States are celebrating the 300th anni- 


versary of the founding of the Boston Latin School. 


Get one of these fine 11 x 14 inch 


reproductions of a Watson pencil drawing. Enter this contest today. 








1635-1935. 300 Years of American 
High Schools 





BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL 
First American High School. 


Founded 1635 


Distributed Through Courtesy of Planters 
Nut and Chocolate Company 








CASH 
PRIZE 


(4 


Ke 


SPECIAL PRIZE 
3c your entry will entitie you to a 
beau wtitul. "Rend-drawa sketch of the Boston 
Latin School—Iist U.S. High School Est. 1635 


HERE’S A CHANCE FOR YOU TO MAKE4 
SOME EXTRA MONEY 


Rules: 
1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete, 
2 Select appropriate, humorous, or clever captions 
from editorial columns of this issue. Date of issue, 
page number and location of the phrase selected 
must accompany each caption submitted. Total 
of five captions per issue may be submitted by the 
same individual. Captions not to be over 20 words. 


3 Send empty Planters Peanut bag or wrapper 
bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with your entry 
or send a hand~<irawn facsimile of the label on 


the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of page. 


4 


write name, age, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture se- 
curely to your entry. 

Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 
1306, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
to arrive by midnight, January 3rd, 1935. 


Prizes will be awarded to those submitting the 
most appropriate titles, whether serious or humor- 
ous. Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic, February 2nd 1935 issue. 
In case of ties, full amount of prizes will be 
awarded all tying contestants. 
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The Utopian Society 
(Concluded from page 16) 


because they were Utopians. The next 
day some $60,000 odd dollars of deposits 
were withdrawn—and the tellers were re- 
instated. 

36. Stories have appeared in the press 
about a split in your movement. What was 
the reason for that split? 

There was no split. Reports such as 
these are tricks and devices of the prosti- 
tuted press to create confusion. There has 
been extensive newspaper propaganda 
against us. 

37. How much truth is there in the ar- 
gument that yours is simply another 
racket? ; 

I will leave that question for other peo- 
ple to answer. My idea of a racket is 
something that you get some money out 
of. If this were conceived as a racket 
I would hide my face in shame because my 
emoluments for the service I have ren- 
dered this society have been less than some 
of our janitors. The staff is paid when we 
have the money to pay them. Every one 
who has been connected with the society 
in any official capacity has actually de- 
prived himself to serve. 

38, Suppose your Society continues to 
grow until you become a serious threat to 
the present order, isn’t there a strong 
likelihood that you will be captured by 
some capitalist group? 

I would say that would be utterly im- 
possible because of our system of organ- 
ization. This Society must not be looked 
upon as one mass group because it is 
broken down into very small units. Our 
people are being taught to think and 
analyze, and, therefore, they cannot be led 
astray by false precepts and promises. 

39. What do you think of the Townsend 
scheme? 

Economic bunkum. 

40. Do you support President Roose- 
velt and the New Deal? 

Insofar as President Roosevelt is at- 
tempting to create consuming power, we 
are with him. However, we shudder at 
the thought of attempting by artificial 
means to continue an economy of scarcity 
by the destruction of food products for 
the purpose of creating greater profits, 
while millions of people are hungry and 
millions of children undernourished. We 
do not feel that the N.R.A. has accom- 
plished one thing beneficial to the people 
at large. We do not believe that any 
patching of the present system can accom- 
plish any permanent good. 


Questions For Discussion 
on the Utopian Plan 


1.—Do you believe that the proposed plan is 
economically feasible? List its advantages and dis- 
advantages. 

2. Is it true, as Mr. Reed believes, that human 
nature is sufficiently idealistic to make workable 
a social order in which the aggressive or dominat- 
ing types of men will be kept on an equality with 
everyone else in their behavior toward each other? 

B Do you agree with Mr. Reed that-the United 
States is iess free of racial, religious and lingual 
prejudices than other areas of the world? 

4. Are there any indications today that coun- 
tries as nationally planned units are trading in the 
manner described in his answer to question 17? 

Mr. Reed believes his program can be put 
over by peaceful balloting (19, 20). What light 
does history throw upon this possibility of senies- 
ing a sweeping change without violence? (Of the 
French, American, and Russian revolutions; also 
the history of the British Labor Party, the Ger- 
man Social Democrats, the Austrian Socialists. ) 

Look up the history of previous Utopian 
experiments and communistic colonies and find 
out, if you can, what caused them to fail. (See 
Scholastic’s series, “Builders of a Brave New 
World,” vol. 23, 1933-34; also Charles Nordhoff, 
Communistic Societies in the United States, New 
York, 1874. 

7, From what you have read of the history and 
growth of Fascism, do you see any indications in 
the Utopian Saciety’s program that it too may be 
come a Fascist movement ? 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 


Stage and Screen 


HICH do you like better, the 
stage or the screen? Do you 
prefer to see your favorite actor 


in the flesh or are you better pleased with 
his image on the screen? Do you feel that 
his voice when “canned” lacks the appeal 
that it has when he really speaks from 
the stage? Do you mind the restricted 
limits that the stage must inevitably place 
on backgrounds in place and time? Do 
you prefer the wide variety of the screen? 
Why make a choice when we can have 
both sereen and stage? Sometimes one 
and sometimes the other fail us, and some- 
times both; but, at present, in most parts 
of the country, the screen is more uni- 
versally meeting our needs. 

Oftentimes the screen production is a 
film version of a play we have seen, and 
then we proceed to judge it by the play. 
In viewing photoplays from former stage 
successes, remember that each medium 
has its own limitations. Try to judge the 
picture by the standards of the screen. 


The Barretts of Wimpole Street. 
(M. G. M., Irving Thalberg, Producer; 
Sidney Franklin, Director; William Dan- 
iels, Cinematographer): 

One can hardly imagine a more beau- 
tiful picture. The lavish production, 
artistic and authentic in detail, the finished 
performance of not only the leading 
players, Miss Shearer, Mr. Laughton, and 
Mr. March, but of the lesser ones, as well, 
especially of Maureen O'Sullivan and of 
Marion Clayton, have established a new 
standard for photoplays. But aside from 
these assets, which one might think could 
be possible only to a producer of un- 


Top, le ft to 
right, Fredric 
March, Charles 
Laughton and 
Norma Shearer in 
a scene from The 
Barretts of Wim- 
pole Street. Below, 
Pauline Lord in a 
scene from Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch. 


limited financial resources, there is the ex- 
tremely fine artistry of William Daniels, 
the man at the camera, who has molded 
the scenes into lines of beauty. Then there 
is superb direction. 

Notice how Flush is used to give the 
essential reaction, to express the emotions 
that the actions of his beloved mistress 
“Ba,” or his hated enemy Father Barrett 
arouse. Who can forget Flush as he 
watches so intently the attempts of his 
mistress to conquer the staircase? 

Note how cleverly the modern audience 
reaction to that Victorian tyrant, Father 
Barrett, is brought about, by having the 
part sufficiently overdrawn to make _ it 
impossible for us to hate him as he might 
well deserve. After seeing the effect of 
Browning’s great love on the gentle 
poetess, we are led to read more under- 
standingly those delightful letters of hers 
that revealed her to him and the “Sonnets 
from the Portuguese,” that speak her love. 


What Every Woman Knows. 
(M. G. M., Irving Thalberg, Producer; 
Gregory La Cava, Director.) 

In one of her favorite roles as Maggie, 
the little wren of a wife, Helen Hayes 
generously shares with Brian Aherne, as 
John Shand, the triumph of a well bal- 
anced and satisfying production of James 
Barrie’s popular drama. Miss Hayes as 
usual, makes us feel her as living the part 
she portrays. Moreover, she is not afraid 
of appearing plain. The cleverly pointed 
Scotch humor of Maggie’s loyal family is 
in delightful contrast to the self-centered 
dignity of her ambitious “contract” hus- 
band. The photoplay gains by having its 
horizon extended beyond the scenes of the 
play and by having its politics brought 
nearer to date. 


Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. 
(Paramount Production; Norman Taurog, 
Director.) 


Miss Lord as Mrs. Wiggs gives a sin- 
cere performance that establishes her 
screen artistry on a par with that of her 
recognized stage excellence. The children, 
too, give natural, unaffected interpreta- 
tions that round out the photoplay into a 
sweet and homely picturization of family 
love in the midst of poverty. 
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A Little Drawing Ink.. 
A Little Brush... 
and A Little Practice 


May Win You 
a PRIZE in the 
HIGGINS’ 
AWARD 
CONTEST 


HAVE you ever “messed around” with 
a few brushes ‘and HIGGINS’ 
BLACK. and COLORED DRAWING 
INKS? ... with fine brushes . . . coarse 
brushes . . . wide brushes narrow 
brushes? Just try it! You'll be amazed 
—and gratified, by the unusual and beau- 
tiful effects you obtain! 


Have you ever thought of the fun you’d 
have—of the real, practical benefits you'd 
get—from participating in the Higgins’ 
Award Contests for drawing and painting 
in Black and Colored Drawing Inks? A 
number of prize-winning students in past 
Higgins’ Award Contests had never used 
drawing inks until they started experi- 
menting for these contests! Awaiting 
the winners are 


CASH PRIZES 
$35 825 $15 $10 85 


Attractive Honorable Mention Awards Also 


NEW! An Attractive Brochure 
How To Draw And Paint In 
Drawing Ink 


By Arthur L. Guptill 


This interesting brochure presents fresh 
new techniques and also fandanientals 
of painting and drawing with ink in 
brush and pen. that every student can 
apply and enjoy. This contest is real fun 
—something entirely new! Send us the 
carton from a new bottle of Higgins’ 
Black or Colored Drawing Ink and we 
will present you with this valuable in- 
struction brochure in return. Fill in the 
coupon below carefully. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
J 


Cuas. M. Hicatns & Co., Inc, 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me (cheek information 
desired): 


1§ New Guptill Instruc- C) Details of 
tion Brochure, for which the Higgins’ 
I enclose the entire carton Award Con- 
from a bottle of Higgins’ tests at no 
Drawing Ink. obligation. 
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Invisible Government 
(Concluded from page 14) 


means; because the voters elect an of- 
ficial they do not necessarily control him. 
The real test of democratic government is 
its responsiveness to public opinion, not 
how many officials are elected by the 
voters. Through the election of the coun- 
cil the voters can have a real control over 
the manager. There is danger, of course, 
that the manager system may be domi- 
nated by large taxpayers who are more 
interested in saving money than in provid- 
ing proper social services to the popula- 
tion, but this danger exists under any 
form of government. The remedy again 
* lies in electing socially-minded citizens to 
the council. The manager plan does not 
guarantee the elimination of boss rule. 
Kansas City, with the manager plan, is 
still completely under the control of the 
Pendergast machine. Cleveland, after 
several years of the manager plan, went 
back to the old system—not, however, so 
friends of the manager plan say, because 
the manager plan was weak, but because 
the machine was so strong. The fact that 
bosses everywhere are bitter opponents of 
the manager plan seems to show that they 
fear it threatens their extinction. 
Cincinnati is an outstanding example of 
the success of the manager plan. Before 
1926 Cincinnati had the reputation of 
being the worst governed and most boss- 
ridden city in the country. Today it 
is Cincinnati’s boast that she is the best 
governed city in the United States. Ser- 
vices have been expanded and less money 
spent. As an example, under boss rule 
sewers cost $67,000 a mile; the manager 
built sewers for $47,000 a mile. 


SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 











CHIROPODY 





Ittinois COLLEGE 





OF CHIROPODY AND FOOT SURGERY 


Now in its twenty-first year, offers thorough pro- 
fessional course leading to degree of Doctor of 
Surgical Chiropody. High School Education re- 
quired for entrance. National recognition, emi- 
nent faculty of chiropodists, physicians, surgeons 
and orthopedists. Excellent clinical facilities. For 
buletin write the Registrar. Department S. 
1327 North Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 


CORRESPONDENCE 





















TRAVEL | FOR *“‘UNCLE SAM”’ 


est S390 way Postal Clerks. Common edueation 
Write MMEDIATELY for free 32-page book with list of U. 8. Gov't 
itions for men—women 18 to 50. Many Winter examinations expected 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. K279, Rochester, N. Y. 


WHY FAIL ON A HIGH SCHOOL 
SUBJECT? 


for perfect scores. 





Use “M.E.” Try Latin 


Main Essential Bureau, W. Bowdoin, Me. 








| every city government 











Municipal Socialism 

This list of remedies for misgovernment 
would not be complete without censidering 
the argument of the Socialists, or those 
who believe that a city should at least own 
and operate its own public utilities. They 
approve of the reforms mentioned above— 
the merit system in civil service, municipal 
home rule, the short ballot, the city man- 
ager plan—but they claim that none of 
these really go to the roots of the prob- 
lem. They admit that machine rule makes 
good city government impossible, but in- 
sist that machine rule is merely a symp- 
tom of a more fundamental trouble—the 
private ownership of most of the com- 
panies that are engaged in furnishing es- 
sential services to the city. These privi- 
leged businesses—the holders of public 
utility franchises -and contractors who 
want city contracts—anxious to retain 
their privileges or get new ones, are the 
source of corruption and the backbone of 
the boss’s power. No politician would be 
bribed if no one wanted to bribe him; no 
boss could stay in power if it were not 
for the financial support he Craws from 
privilege-seeking business. Socialists admit 
that if a city owned and operated its own 
transportation system, its own gas and 
electric plants, and did the major part of 
its own contracting, a host of new admin- 
istrative problems would arise, but they 
claim that the main source of corruption 
would be removed. Socialists also believe 
that a city government, freed from the 
wastes of the business-boss system, could 
and should do much more than it does in 
the way of providing services for its peo- 
ple. More and better schools, parks, and 
playgrounds, sale of milk and other neces- 
sary foods by the city, and adequate 
housing are all included in the Socialist 
program. 

Whether all or any of the reforms de- 
scribed above will work or not depends 
upon what kind of government the peo- 
ple of our cities want and how much they 
are willing to do to get it. Neither civil 
service reform, the short ballot, the city 
manager plan, or municipal socialism will 
by itself insure good city government. All 
of them are merely means which peo- 
ple who want good government may use 
to get it. The boys and girls now in the 
high schools of the country can reform 
in the United 
States within the next ten years if they 
want to. They can do it not merely by 
joining a party, not merely by endorsing 
some reform, not even by voting regularly 
on election day. They can do it only -by 
taking the time and trouble to investigate 


| and study the problems of their own city 


until they understand them, to inform 
themselves about candidates and to vote 
in the primaries as well as in the general 
elections. 

If reform is to be permanent some 
one must do the organization work which 
is now done by the precinct captain and 
others higher up in the machine; they 
must do it without the hope of office or a 
place in the machine. After all, if you 
love your country, how can you show it 
better than by making your particular 
section of it a better place to live in? 
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Gone Are the Old Familiar Faces 
A pleasant sight for tired lamps 
Is Mister Farley’s postage stamps. 
I mean the ones with pretty scenes 
In pinks, and purples, blues and greens, 


For mountains, now, and parks and 
gorges 
Replace the mugs of Ben’s and George’s, 
—Judye. 
- 


“Oh, yes,” said the pilot of the river 
steamboat, “I’ve been on this river so long 
I know where every stump is.” 

Just then the boat struck a stump, which 
shook it from stem to stern. 

“There,” he continued, “that’s one of 
them now.” 

Toronto Globe. 


Caller (pinching little Horace’s bare 
legs)—Who’s got nice round chubby legs? 
Little Horace—Mamma. 


“We are literally scouring the country 
to find good subjects for our films,” said 
the great movie magnate. 

“Why don’t you scour some of those 
you already have?” inquired a critic. 


Patient—Is the doctor in? 
Attendant—No, he’s gone out for lunch 
Patient—Will he be in after lunch? 
Attendant—No, that’s what he went 
out after. 
* 


“Toupee or not toupee,” said the bald- 
headed man, “that is the question.” 
—Judye. 
# 


“Why is it that you fat men are always 
good natured?” somebody once asked 
President Taft. 

Mr. Taft replied: “We have to be good 
natured, seeing that we can neither fight 
nor run.” 

2 


“That comedian hasn’t made up an orig- 
inal joke in his life. He steals all his ideas 
from back numbers of magazines.” 

“Aha, a cliptomaniac!” 


—Judge. 
‘« 
“When does the next train leave for 
Chicago?” she asked. 
“At 2:50, madam,” replied the station 
agent. 


“Make it 2:48 and I’ll take it,” she said 
absentmindedly. 


Johnnie, 
mother to 
some eggs. 
and made 
eggs there 


aged five, was sent by his 
the chicken-coop to bring her 
In a short time he returned 
the report: “There ain’t any 
except the ones the hens copy 
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THE COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP 


Win a Sport Jacket by Writing a Yell! 


Someone wins a Sport Jacket every week in our big yell contest. This week it may be 
A handsome Knockabout Sport Jacket—your name and school insignia (Eagle, 
Tiger, Bulldog, etc.) on the back, your nickname and class year on the front. 
a oak ge submitted during season win a $1 credit on Knockabout Jacket, 

eat containing 500 velle, at close of seaso 
fufe 1 ft ie 


a pencil—snatch a postcard—prod 
Don’t forget to mention the size 
show vou our catalog. 
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5301 Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 













Prize-Winning Yell 
(Week of Nov. 3) 


Nail ’em up, box.’em up, 
Put ’em in a crate. 
Send ’em home a growlin’, 
Miami High is great! 
“Blaine R. Richard 
Miami (Fia.) High ’ Sool 
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NOVEMBER 17, 1934 





THE ATLANTIC ESSAY CONTEST 


for 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 











FIRST PRIZE 
SECOND PRIZE 
THIRD PRIZE 





Conditions 


The Contest is open to all students regularly enrolled on 
the Atlantic School List as using the Atlantic Monthly in 
courses during the 1934-1935 term. 


The type of essay is not restricted, but essays must not 
exceed 2500 words in length. 


Essays must reach the Atlantic office not later than April 
8, 1935. Each essay must be accompanied by student's 
signed statement that the essay is original, not copied 
frem any source, never before published, nor elsewhere 
submitted for publication, excepting in school paper. 
The instructor’s endorsement, noting name and address 
of school, must appear on the student's statement. Neither 
signature, not endorsement, must appear on the essay. 


No manuscripts will be returned. The prize-winning essays 
will be announced in the June 1935 Atlantic Monthly, 
and will be the property of the Atlantic Monthly Com- 
pany. ‘ 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY IN 
HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES IN 
ENGLISH 


“The Atlantic has really helped me 
to achieve my purpose—to draw 
out real experiences from my 
classes. I shall not soon forget 
the day the first Atlantic came 
... ''—R. Eleanor Krick, Head of 
English Department,  Sidwells’ 
Friends School, Washington, D. C. 


Valuable Lesson Plans 
Supplied with Each Issue 











SPECIAL 
CLASSROOM RATES 


In order that the Atlantic may be 
within the reach of the student, 
Special Classroom Rates are quoted 
instructors in English on ten or 
more classroom subscriptions (in- 
structors’ desk copies added free.) 


Ms 5 hk ss on veiens 25 
9 MAG 5s 6 os nevedisse .§0 
DUI hs $45008 06505 75 
OI 4s «pond Soee'n 1.00 
CIID. ck 65 se avn ee 1.35 
GUERIN... 25 22....... 84598 


Orders must be sent directly to the 
ATLANTIC by the instructor 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 
10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H., or 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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So Crisp and Salty—Always 
Tasty, Digestible, because 
roasted by a secret process 


c. crunchy peanuts—they taste 
so good you can’t stop eating them 


_until the last crumb is gone! 


That’s because only the choicest, 
plumpest “‘ Virginias” are put into a 
Planters bag. A secret roasting proc- 
ess makes them digest quickly. Rushed 
from the roaster under refrigeration— 
their freshness is assured. 

If you like peanuts (and who 
doesn’t!) you will be crazy about 
Planters. Eat as many as you want— 


they won’t make you “heavy” or 
slow you,‘ up between meals! 


ROASTED 
SALTED 
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